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In Hampshire County, famed’ alike-if fameé'is not ‘mistaken— 
For Tory members, pretty girls, and over-fatted bacon, | 
There ranged a noted forest once, 4y’clept “the new,” wherein 
King Rufus met an ugly death to crown his life’ of sin. 
A few scant relics, scattered wide; dlone may yet be'seen 
To mark where roved the monarch-stag tarouiptiont that wide 
demesne. 

That forest—scarce a forest now— 

Its trees have made their final bough, 

Its ancient “ tenants of the soil ” 

Departed from a land of toil, 

Its grandsire oaks departed—gone— 

Leaving behind their trunks alone, 

| Jts elder sons ff elm and beech . 
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Their younger branches too—we grieve 
Have well nigh taken final leave, 
Save only in one favoured spot 
By woodman’s axe dismembered not, 
Where yet a grove of ancient trees 
Sing vespers to the evening breeze. 
In that same forest—years ago, 
Six hundred—probably—or so, 


There dwelt a solitary man—beside a bushey dell 

Who scooped from out a sandy rock his solitary cell. 

No monk was he—nor learned clerk deep wrapp’d in meditation 

Nor yet a layman—of the kind in general acceptation ; 

But still—withal a reverend man if outward sign might shew 

Or length of gown—or length of beard—or length of face, or so. 

Men dubbed him “ Hermit,” ’mongst themselves, and held him 
gifted well, 

With power to read the stars aright within that lonely cell. 

They deemed him rich in mystic lore—those guileless forest men, 

And brought him gifts of many a kind to cheer him now and 
then. 


They brought him fruits,'and wine—and fish, 
(He took them all to meet their wish) 
They culled him “ simples ’—not a few, 
(He deemed the givers simple too) 
They brought him water—from a spring, 
(Be sure he ne’er abused it) 
They brought him soap—fit for a king, 
(Alas !—he never used it) 


They brought him—Hold! no matter what, to cheer his lonely 
cell, 

He took in all—and then took in the givers too—as well. 

For—neath a specious fair outside of holiness and worth, 

He was a sorry hypocrite as ever crawled this earth, 

He aped the Anchorite—alone before men’s wondering faces, 

To pull—behind their virtuous backs—unlimited grimaces ; 
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In short he was—a humbug—Well! are all who virtuous 
seem, 

As virtuous, or as holy—or as righteous as men deem ?— 

Some are—of course. Our Kings! our Queens! our Bishops! and 
our Clergy ! fA 

Our great philanthropists as well—who hold by the lit-urgy ! 

Rich men must all alike be good! ’Tis poverty—and tatters 

Alone, that make the difference in sublunarary matters ! 

Perhaps—if truth were told of all, respecting no condition, 

Mankind would all be rogues alike with one slight sub-division ; 

The rogues,whom happiness and wealth have placed above 
temptation 

And those whom grief and poverty have roused to desperation ! 


Be this as’t may, our anchorite . 
Was certainly an hyprocrite . 


Who—whatsoever might betide—beyond all doubt, and question 
Would never let another's wants affect his own digestion. 


He rather looked on tears and sighs 
(The tears of other people’s eyes) 
As giving—almost—if not quite 
A kind of zest to appetite. 


Or—like some Christians, snug and warm 
Within the fire-side’s bound, 

Who listen to the outward storm 
And rather like the sound ! 


He rather liked the sight of grief—it tickled him! In fine 
He loved it—as some epicures, love olives with their wine ! 
Who was he—or whence came he—it is not for us to say, 

Enough—it serves our purpose thus his portrait to display. 


Behold him in the rock hewn cell 
Adown the fair and bushey dell 
In which it was his choice to dwell, 


And—truly one may safely tell 
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/Twas furnished comfortably well 
Beyond all Hermit parallel. 

. With table hewed from log of wood 
And ‘moss-grown stool—extremely good, 
A home-spun couch—or wicker bed 
With rushes comfortably spread, 
A-nook—or two—or three—or four 
With such a humbly fashioned door, 
Well calculated to conceal 
What prying eyes might else reveal, 
A kind of hearth whereon a fire 
Might kindle to his heart’s desire, 
With pots and pans of fire-baked clay, 
All neatly stowed on shelves away, 
In short—our Anchorite’s ménage’ 
Was quite complete—if not too large, 

One only want seemed unsupplied 
| To crown his happy life, 
Alas! That this should be denied ! 
B.. TOW, CAlis 0:3 95:9 Jans or a wife! 


Loud roared the storm one wintry eve, while snug within his 
cell 

Our Hermit hugged himself, right pleased at being housed so 
well ; 

Down poured the rain, it cheered him much.: “Ha! Ha!” he 
cried, with glee 

*‘ How merrily the angels weep—so weep they not for me.” 

He heard the thunder—loud and long; “Ha! Ha!” he cried 
again, = 

“How loudly doth the cherubs laugh above Earth’s wide 
domain.” | 

He saw the lightning’s angry flash, “ How kind of Heaven” he 
said, 

“To light my chamber up so well, and cheer me in my bed.” 

Then—loosened he his girdle cord—to ease him for the night 

For was he not a lucky man, that seeming Anchorite ! 
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Loud howled. the storm! But hark!.A sound—a paty of grief, 
or pain ! 

“Ha! Ha!” he chuckled—some ‘poor drrebeh-§ is pittating | in the 
rain.” | 
That cry once more! It nearer came—then nearer,—nearer still, 

“Some wandering fool * he calmly said, “is hap’ly taken ill.” 
Once more that cry ! And—at the door, a traveller’s' form’ appears 
A venerable Pilgrim—bowed by weight of seventy years.’ 
“T cry you mercy, honest man” that’ ancient father said — 
“ Begrudge me not a cup of milk—a crust of oaten bread,” 
“My feet have travelled wearily—my heart is sad’ ‘with care’ ’ 
“T pant for rest this stormy night, Oh! grant ar ‘OE man’s 
prayer.” iT OB 
“Go rest” our Hermit coldly spoke “ outside my chamber door 
“T have no bread to fling away, so niggard is my’ store bei 3 
“But—if some raddishes will serve—behold! I give. . no more.” 
“T thank you Hermit” gently spoke the venerable man,” - | 
“A little salt—to relish them—give further if you can.” 
“What? Salt, upon a fasting day! 1 really feel ashamed ! 
“Perdition catch you for a rogue,” our Hermit well nigh 
screamed. 
“ My life of penance yields not ought of luxury, or ease, 
“So—eat your saltless raddishes — and vanish — when you 
please.” | 
‘“¢ Methinks thou hast a churlish air” 
The ancient Pilgrim cried 
‘Thy words are bitter—as thy fare 
“Hast thou not ought beside ? 
“A gentle speech—a crust of bread, 
“A cup of milk I ween, 
«To one like me with hoary head, 
“ Had fitter welecdmeé been.” wr 
“T have no food save that I gave,” the lying Hermit told, 
“Alas! that atin like mine, should such a truth unfold, 
‘ Besides 2s . Ome cripple | | See—my limbs ° are stif with 


pain, 
“T may not raise me from my stool without a’ foartl strain.” 
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“Ah ho! Is’t so!’ The Pilgrim spoke, 
“<1 have a cure for such, 
“‘ Behold—my finger! See! How now 


I raise it up—this much. And straight the cripple throws 
aside—his pallet—or his crutch.” ’ 

This said, the Pilgrim raised his hand, our Hermit straightway 
rose, 

And “ malgré lui ” began to dance upon his nimbles toes. 

He threw his legs about so fast—no prancing, dancing-master 

That ever came from France or Spain could cut his capers 
faster. | 

He threw his arms, too, up and down, now pointing to the sky, 

Now whirling like a windmill’s sail with tempest raging high; 

Nor yet alone in active play his limbs flew out apace, 

A kind of twitching seemed to wring each feature of his face, 

His mouth slipp’d upward towards his eye, his eyes both looked 
askance, 

Then—nearer to each other drew—like partners in a dance ; 

Anon—his head would touch the roof—receiving quite a shock 

By coming into contact with a piece of jagged rock, 

Then next—his feet would step aside—in double triple time, 

Just like our friend Grimaldi in a comic pantomime. 

In short—he played such antics that our Pilgrim could but 
smile, 

Though sorely taxed to be demure—and famishing the while. 

“Gramercy! Pilgrim—stay thy hand,” our trembling Hermit 
cried, 

“These torments rend me—O forbear” , 

“T will” the Pilgrim sighed. 

“‘But—hither bring a little salt—these raddishes—though g90d? 

** Are somewhat of a meagre dish for one in lack of food, & 

“Methinks a capon—nicely browned, and stuffed with truffles A 
rare, 

“Would stay a traveller’s appetite much better than such fare.” 4 

Right nimbly rushed our Anchorite, and from his private store, F 

Brought forth a capon, large and fat, and richly larded o’er, 
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The which he placed, with trembling hand, his Pilgrim guest 
before. 

“Thanks gentle Hermit— very much, and now bethink thee too 

“ A cup of wine would much enhance this very pleasing view. 

So spake the Pilgrim, with a smile upon his wrinkled face 

That made it almost young the while, it was so full of grace. 

“No wine have I” the Herimit cried, “amidst these forest trees, 

“We boast no luxury—like wine ... some water—if you 
please.” 

“Amen!” the Pilgrim spoke again—aNnD UPWARD RAISED HIS 
HAND 

“ Meanwhile—you’ll please ro DANCE AGAIN at my express 
command. 


A little exercise—or so 

Upon the ‘light fantastic’ toe, 
Will sharpen up your native wit 
And open up your heart a bit.” 


Whereon—our Hermit, as before, impelled against his will, 
Cut capers of the strongest sort with superhuman skill, 
He danced a minuet—a waltz—then figured a quadrille, 
A polka next—upon his head—with vigour nigh to kill, 
Then—lighting on his legs again, with arms a-kimbo placed 
He did the double-shuffle in a way that not disgraced, 
An Irish jig—a Scotch reel—each followed, in succession, 
To all of which he featly gave the national expression, 
Concluding with a breakdown that so realised its name 
It fairly broke him down—exhausted, crippled—lame ! 
The Pilgrim stayed his hand once more—then spoke— 

“ Lest further ill 
“Betide thee—bring a cup of wine,” our Hermit cried, “I will,” 
AND so HE Dip. But mark the fact..... : 

S02 © ere iene within the cup he threw 

A subtle poison—which his art had taught him how to brew, 
From fifty patent medicines.—Specifics—every one 
"Gainst every kind of earthly ill—beneath the Heavenly sun, 
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*Gainst Hhiédimidtisni) eolie “gout—worms wooden! it ‘and 
cramp, 

(One shilling and three halfpence bdch—inelusive of’ the: stamp H” 

This Horrid mixture tendered he his Pilgrim guest unto, 

Like one Lucretia Borgia whom the opera brings ‘to’ view; 

But—unlike those—er silly guests—he ‘was not ‘quite so flat, © 

But like’ Prive’ Hamlet——in the’ play—he smelt “a'rat;'a ait.” af 

Fitst-holdiric, té his nose, thé’ cup—then’ dashing it! Away,’ 

He frowned upon our Hermit—and thus solemnly did ‘say’? 
“Basé® Héermit—murderer ‘that’ would be—thou | hast beret 
thy fate, . 

“Tw ite béhold thy mortal judgé—Heéavn’s earthly fiche! 

Tis mine to speak thy dreadful doom, from which'thow ‘canst 
not fly, 

“ And yours,—perfidious Anchorite—rTo DANCE UNTIL YOU DIE. 

“‘ But surely till that dance shall end—in death to re-unite us, 

“Thou must—and shalt remember’ me—thy Pilgrim guest, 
Sarnt Vitus.” tx 

Thus said—the saintly Pilgrim rose, with proud but sorrowing 
mein, 

And vouched he would never more on earth, be by mortal seen. 

% * % % % 

A week o’erpast—some forest men who knew the Hermit well, 

Beheld him dancing on the green before his empty cell, 

He heeded not their kindly words—their looks of blank amaze, 


But danced until—in horrid flight—they took their several ways. 
* * * * * 


A second week—they came again—in dreadful doleful dumps, 
But found him minus half his legs—while dancing on THD 


STUMPS... 
% % % * * 


pare week—they ventured eb —with wondering: eyes and 
lips, §=«_ «oral oil qqusn old stivitiog 2. ee os 


But found him--with; no la at all-——yet dancing —on HIS HIPS. 
* * RP. oh 8 oo , , | 


A fourth! week ‘pasta whole host éanie; to find his body Boi, 
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Yet dancing on us WHisKERs, with but half a head alone. 

A fifth week came—no relic met their looks’ who'came to see, 

Save one small atari of greusy earth—as aoe as small could 
be, 

And two small tufts of eraty hair—which even while they 
spied P39 

The busy winds took swiftly up and tesla far and 4 wide, 

Embedded in the earth at last—by Ichen river’s side, 

Where still their offshoots grow apace in ‘funeral rows along, 

Their voices whispering i in the breeze a melancholy song, 

Of how St. Virus came on earth to curse, as with 1 a ‘spell, 

All them that love the giddy dance, “ not ‘wisely—but—r00 

WELL! 2s 


C. S. Herve. 





THE SNOW WALL. 


Suspended in ether, 
White clouds heap’d beneath her, 
The moon seemed encircled by mountains of snow, 
While through the deep gloom 
Soft as cygnet’s white plume 
Fell the pure flakes o’er the dark earth below. 


Long by the north wind nurs’t, 
Slowly they fell at first, 
Shrouding with’ gentlest totich valley ‘and hill, 
Then the awakened blast = 
Hurried them far and ‘fast, 
Whirling them round ‘at its’ merciless will, 
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Gathering with mighty force 
In its resistless course, 
Myriads of crystals it piled then on high, 
Through the long winter night 

Building a rampart bright, 
Vainly may man with such architect vie! 




































Filled were its spaces 
With delicate traces 
Etched by the north wind like characters quaint, 
Claiming the edifice 
As wholly and solely his, 
Whate’er on its surface vain mortals might paint. 


Most like a vision fair 
Rose the long snow wall there, 
Sparkling like marble with jewels enwrought : 
In the sun’s early rays — 
Diamonds appeared to blaze, 
Flashing back proudly the radiance they caught. 


Man claims each vacant space 
Thereon a thought to trace ; 
Deep in the granite, or lightly on sand, 
Proclaiming the mystery 
Of his own history, 
His spirit immortal, his perishing hand! 


Thus many a sculpture pure 

Soon graced th’entablature ; 
Fair summer roses were traced on the snow; 

Apt the quotation made 

“All that is bright. must fade,” 
Within those fugitive bowers below! 
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Histories are manifold 
Till of the walls of old 

Girding yast cities with Titan-like towers; 
What remains ? “ Heaps on heaps” 
O’er which the serpent creeps ! 

Better dissolve like the snow wall in showers ! 


Thrice had the queen of night 
Clothed in soft silvery light, 
Adding new beauty, that crystalline wall ; 
Then came a mandate mild 
As breath from a sleeping child, 
And strong in its feebleness, doomed it to fall! 


Vanished its brightness, 
Sullied its whiteness, 
Deep its foundations sink into the ground, 
The dark rain effaces 
Its last ling’ring traces ; 
No longer on earth can the snow wall be found! 


CHARLOTTE HAWKEY. — 





THE THREE TREASURES. 


In a corner of my secret drawer, 
Three treasures dear I keep, 
And ev’ry morn, and ev’ry eve a 

I look at them and weep. : a 


A portrait, a tiny merchaum pipe 
A silv’ry tress of hair, 

These are the precious relics three 

I guard with so much care, ft 
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The portrait, Pll say not whence it came 
*Tis very dear to me, 

The pipe my brother laughing gave 
Just *fore he went to sea. 


And the tress, the silv’ry lock of hair, 
Was taken from the head 

Of my loved and sainted mother 
Just after she was dead. 


My eyes grow dim with many a tear 
As they I gaze upon, 

For they seem to whisper in mine’ ear— 
“Gone, gone, for ever gone.” 


ENEMOPLEN. 





LET ME GO WANDERING !— 


Let me go wandering—I am fain 
To leave this grief of mine behind, 
Let me go out in the sunshine; I 
Am weary of rain and wind. 


— ow a 


Let me go wandering—TI have dreamed 
Of perfect rest in fairer lands ; 

Kiss me just once in a long farewell, 
Loosen thy hold on my hands ! 


Let me go wandering far away 
With my great grief and breaking heart, 

Why are you weeping and sobbing so— 

Why should you sorrow to part ? 
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LET. ME GO WANDERING. 
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Let me.go wandering ; see the sun 
Kisses and tints the hill with gold, 

Far in the distance blue skies gleam warm— 
Here they are, grey, and so, cold. 


Let me go cago to the south 
Where long ago, the birds have flown, 

The gift of song has died from the earth, 
And I miss the silver tone. 


Let me go wandering where the flowers, 
Blossom and bloom in velvet bed, 
Here they have withered, Ah! months ago, 
| ven the:sroses aredead. §\ | 


Let me go wandering, for I faint. ° 
With longing that is almost ‘pain,— 
You love me too? Nay, do not grieve 
With summer I come again, 


Let me go wandering, I half guessed 

» You were learning to love me, ‘dear, 

Say farewell bravely, ’tis not for long, 
With never a sigh, nor tear. 


Let.me go wandering, ere the snow 
Covers me in a shroud of white,— 

Kiss me, and love me, and let me go 
Before the shadows of night. 


Let me go wandering! Hope is rife, 

My love hath gone wandering too, 
And I might meet him, where clearer skies 
Are spread in a changless blue. 
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Let me go wandering, and if I 
Should meet that fair false love of yore, 
I will sigh deeply for every peace 
That shall last for evermore. 


I shall go wandering ne’er again, 
But yield up my soul in one breath, 
In one long kiss on his sweet red lips, 
My body Ill give to death. 


Emma SARA JEFFARES, 





THE MOMENT OF DEATH. 
From THE Danisu or H. C. ANDERSON. 


Ah! what is that which glistens before my raptured sense ? 

I feel my eyes grow weaker within its light intense. 

Before an inward power—bows this weary head of mine, 

And gently from around my heart all narrow bonds untwine. 

With pinions death endows us, such is our childhood’s creed, 

The spirit is equipt with wings surpassing thought in speed ! 

Within the starry systems, upon this world so fair, 

I see a Godhead’s fullness which words can not declare. 

I view eternity in all, yea, even in my breast, 

And all these mists depart which earth’s familiar shores invest. 

The bosoms of my brethren now first can I read aright : 

We all indeed are fallible, but none are villains quite. 

Oh, could we other's breasts inspect as clearly as we see 

These hearts of ours, more just to them those hearts would 
surely be ! 

In each I recognise myself, in great as well as small. 

In death shall we first understand each other after all ? 

I am so glad, so happy, in faith find such a balm, 

I feel a mortal strife, and yet a spiritual calm. 

GrorGE BayLpon, 








TREASURE TROVE. 


lil, “MY SECRET.” 


They hear my laugh and jest, 
They see my eyes are bright, - 
They know not the unrest, 
I have at night. 
I go where pleasures reign 
In all I take a part, 
How should they know the pain, 
That breaks my heart ? 
They fancy I am gay, 
They never saw me weep, 
My heart is far away, 
And grief can sleep. 
How could I e’er confess 
The love of long ago, 
I would not have them guess 
That it was so. 





TREASURE TROVE. 


Something I’ve found on my way 
Through earth to-day, 
Something of value untold, 
Brighter than gold. 


Something more fair than the tint 


Of morning glint, 
Something more beautiful glows 
Than queenly rose. 


Something more sweet than the song 


Of feathered throng, 






























G. E. M, 





Something more sparkling by far 
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. Than yon bright star. 
Something I cherish—how well— 
~° Words cannot tell; 


Something—oh; can you not b gue ? 





Then I confess 


Someone -has said “Tove is blind,” 


Yet do T find, © 
Deep in the heart‘ of my love, 
My Treasure Trove. 


HELEN K. Witsoy, 





CLEOPATRA’S,' NEEDLE. 


Strange chronicler of centuries, 
That pointest to th’ eternal skies 
A nation’s antiqurian prize— 
Where is thy resting place ? 
The acute, and engineering mind 
For transportation had designed 
Thy well-wrought needle-case. 
A. cylinder of massive strength 
Entombed within its metal length 
Thy quaintly sculptured pile; 
Hoar.relic of the treasured past, 
In England’s home thy lot is cast— 
What perils past, the while. 
The Olga steamed ahead—abaft, 
Foaming with proud resistless draft, 
She “ tugged ” thy mighty giant-shaft 
‘Thro’ Biscay's roaring tide ; 
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Scarce rescued from an ocean grave— 








While brave men gave their lives to save 


Thee, daring e’en the mountain wave— 
Of Briton’s sons the pride ! 
Abandoned to the furious gale, 
That made bow-lines and hawsers fail, 
"Neath riven mast, and tattered sail, 
England had mourned thee sore ; 
Deserted ne’er, till the spent crew 
Had dwindled to a gallant few— 
Done—all that heroes dare to do, 
In danger and to duty true— 
We hail thee safe and sure. 
Prostrate beneath an Oriental. sky, 
No more unheeded shall thy glory lie— 
Long rudely cradled in thy sandy bed, 
Now wilt thou rear thy hoary head, 


And gazing multitudes that pass thee by, 
Own thy historic fame, and wonder, why 


An earlier fate fixed not thy destiny ! 





A THREAD OF GOLD.* 


A 
BY IDELE. 


‘¢ The trumpets blew : and then did either side 


They that assailed, and they that held the lists, 

Set lance in rest, strike spur, suddenly move 

Meet in the midst, and then so furiously 

Shock, that a man far off might well perceive, 

If any man that day were left afield, 

The hard earth shake and a low thunder of arms.” 
IDYL8 oF THE KING.” 


F, P. 


Twas a stilly summer night. Scarcely a breath of wind stirred 


a 





*A tournament was held at Framlingham Castle in the second year of 


the reign of Queen Mary— 
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the leaves of the trees, which now were silvered by the glorious re. 
| fulgence of the full moon—not a ripple was seen on the surface 
of the lake—and around the ancient Castle of Framlingham, 
not a sound was heard save the clank of the sentry’s armour, ag 
he walked the flags of the Castle Square, or paced the bastion 
walls. High o’er head the proud banner of Arundel drooped 
heavily in the summer air, the flowers hung their heads as if 
overpowered with the soporific influence of the hour, only the 
nightshade lifted its blossoms to the sky, and, as if rejoicing in 
its immunity, shed its baneful odours more powerfully than was 
its wont, 


All in the Castle seemed plunged in sleep; the very chargers 
in the stable forebore to champ their bits and impatiently paw 


the ground at their unwonted restraint, and stood quiet and 
motionless. 


Still, had the curious observer strayed round the moat to the 
northern side of the castle, he would have observed a faint 
stream of light proceeding from a turret window in Queen 
Mary’s tower, and a still closer examination would have revealed 
a white hand carefully holding back the heavy tapestry that 
concealed the casement. 


At this point the moat was shallower, and the sides less steep, 
whilst a rising piece of ground,in front of the wall that en- 
circled the moat, enabled the observer toalmost gaze into the 
chamber. Here it was that Edith, the pride of the Howard’s, 
Edith the golden haired, reposed, and it was the ladye fair her- 
self who now stood holding back the tapestry and gazing 
intently out upon the summer night. 


Suddenly she started and drew back slightly, pressing her 
white finger upon her lip—as if, by the unseen movement, to 
impress caution upon someone who was dear—and at the same 
instant a figure was seen upon the rising ground before alluded 
to. The figure was that, apparently, of a youth, but one whose 
strength of limb and symmetry of form betokened him n0 
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mean opponent in either the field or chase. He was closely en- 
veloped in a long black cloak, and wore a drooping spanish hat 
upon his head, which almost concealed his features, but occa- 
sionally, as he moved his arm, a slight gleam, revealed the 
corslets’ steel, and the gilded spurs which he had forgotten to 
discard, betraying him as a knight and one of high degree. 


“ She is there as usual ” he murmured—“ an’ by our Lady she 
shall not long remain there; not all the Howard’s in Christen- 
dom shall stay my suit ! and as for the smooth faced Percy I'll 
e’en o’erthrow him in the lists to-morrow and end his wooing—” 
saying which he crept closer to the castle wall until he was 
completely hidden by the shade of the dark buttress. 

Then drawing a minature guitar from beneath the folds of 
his cloak he struck a few lively chords and thus sang— 


‘‘ The light from her casement gleaming 
Tells me my love is near, 
And whilst of her I’m dreaming 
My heart can feel no fear. 


Ah ! love, my love, I'll wait for thee, 
To-morrow ‘neath our trysting tree 
And death the meed of each shall be 
- Who'd bar our way to liberty. 


To-morrow morn the trumpets sound 
But not to cheer the willing hound, 
To-morrow, hailed by knights with glee, 
Will mark a day of bliss for me— 
When in the lists I bear thy glove 

My prowess, ladye fair, shall prove 
The depth and truth of knightly love— 
And when the jousts are fairly o’er 
And quiet is restored once more, 
Then ladye fair I'll wait for thee 
Beneath our sacred trysting tree. 


Ah ! love, my love I’ll wait for thee 
To-morrow ’neath our trysting tree 
And death the meed of each shall be 
Who'd bar our way to liberty.” 
VoL III, 2P 
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The song ceased—and as the last note died upon the air the 
ladye Edith stood for a moment beside the casement and 
wafted a kiss to her lover, then hastily dropping the tapestry, 
she seated herself upon a low fald stool, and mused upon 
the words of the knight’s song. 


“How dearly he loves me,” she whispered, the soft blushes 
mantling upon her cheek as she spoke—“loves me, how 
strange; I had, if I bethink me rightly, seen him but once, 
ere he sang beneath my window. Strange that he will not tell 
his name. Edgar, only Edgar, tis a pretty name, and good 
Saxon, and that he is noble [am sure, [I'll trust him.” 


Meanwhile in a small turret chamber, at a distant end of the 
castle, the haughty Earl Arundel was pacing to and fro in a 
state of great mental perturbation. Suddenly he stopped and 
struck a small hand-bell standing near, sharply. In response to 
this signal his page presented himself. 


“Wait those men I spoke of ?” enquired the Earl.” 
“‘ They do, my lord.” 
“‘ Bid them enter.” 


The page bowed and withdrew, and shortly afterwards re- 


turned, ushering in two men whose lowering brows and 


villainous aspect well betokened them used to deeds of violence, 
and unconscious of any fear of guilt. 


Arundel gazed at them sternly and then said, “Are you 
prepared to undertake a dangerous and difficult task ?”’ 


“We are prepared to serve your lordship to the death,” 
answered the foremost. 


“Good. You know the knight of the black plume ?” 
“We do.” 
“Who, and what is he ?” 
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“ Who he is my lord we know not; what he is his enemies 
best can tell, for never yet has he met his equal in the lists.” 


Arundel frowned, then raising his head and drawing nearer 
to the men said, 


“Harkye friends. I hate this forward knight. I have 
reason to suppose that he is no true subject of our liege ladye 
Queen Mary, nay I am near persuaded that he is of kin to the 
haughty Dudley whose treachery and ambition brought him to 
the scaffold. I would have you in the lists to-morrow, harras 
him, foul him, only o’erthrow him, and if—if—ah, I see you 
understand me.” 


“*Tis a hazardous undertaking” said the spokesman, 


“ Let this be an earnest of your reward,” answered Arundel, 
taking a purse of gold from his girdle and bestowing it. upon 
them. 


“We will do your lordship’s behest,” saying which the men 
withdrew. 


Arundel breathed more freely after they were gone. “My 
knight of the black plume,” he said in a harsh grating voice, 
“You will have cause to rue the day on which you threatened 
Arundel, and taunted him with cowardice before the Queen. 
To-morrow I shall see you fallen, and then—the castle dungeons 
know the rest,” saying which he unrobed and_ stretched 
himself upon his couch. Unconscious of the plot for his 
destruction the knight of the black plume slept calmly in 
another part of the castle, but, fearful of treachery, even in 
sleep his hand retained its hold upon his sword. | 

* ** 


The sun rose fair and bright over the Castle of Framlingham, 
and with the earliest beams all was light and animation. The 
Space before the keep had been cleared for the jousts, and 
strong barriers erected, beyond which were seats for the nobles 
and ladies who were that day were to grace thescene. The 
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pages were now busy placing the banners of the knights who 
that day were to contend, at different places along the barriers, 
whilst servants were rapidly covering the rude deal seats, with 
carpets and many coloured cloths. Within the castle a similar 
scene of activity presented itself. Horses were being trapped 
and harnessed, arms cleaned, and plumes dressed, whilst across 
the courtyard servants were continually hurrying to-and-fro 
bound on some urgent service for their masters. 


The ladye Edith rose betimes, and having summoned her 
attendants proceeded to attire herself for the féte. 


The trumpets of the heralds soon announced that the knights 
were assembling in the lists, and a message from Arundel now 
summoned the Ladye Edith to accompany him to the ground to 
act during the day as the Queen of Beauty. She descended to 
the courtyard where Arundel and Percy awaited her, and 
mounting her palfrey proceeded to the ground, her appearance 
being the signal for tumultuous cheering. It was a gay sight 
upon which the eyes of the Queen of Beauty rested as she 
proceeded to the raised seat that had been prepared for her. 
On all sides were seen waving plumes, and fretting horses, whilst 
the background was filled with eager faces intent upon the 
day’s sport. The proceedings commenced by a declaration from 
Arundel that he who most distinguished himself in the contests 
of the day should receive, from the hands of the ladye Edith, 
the victor’s crown, and a jewel of priceless value. Instantly 
the air teemed with shouts; as each knight, drawing his sword 
and bending low to the saddle bow, paid homage to the 
beauteous queen of the hour. Percy, to Edith’s great satisfac- 
tion, had left her side to don his armour, and now appeared 
in the lists, his long white plumes rendering him conspicuous 
amongst the host of knights who lined the barrier. 
The tournament commenced with a general melée in which those 
who were unhorsed were declared ineligible to take part 
in the single contests that were to follow. Anxiously did 
Edith strain her eyes to gain a glimpse of the sable plumes 
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of her chosen knight, and at length she saw him, with lance 
couched in rest, spurring on his steed toward the conflict. It was 
at this moment that two men, clad as knights, with visor’s 
down, started from each side of the lists and dashing toward 
the knight of the black plume, endeavoured to bear him from 
his horse. The shock of the unexpected encounter brought 
the noble animal upon his haunches, but the knight still'sat 
firm, and laying about him with vigour, the two cowardly 
assailants were forced to retreat with many a wound to bear 
witness of the encounter. Earl Arundel bit his lipsin vexation, 
while from the spectators the hoarse cry “a foul, a foul,” 
mingled with cheers for the victor arose again and again. The 
sable knight, apparently, in no wise discomfited by the attack, 
at once dashed into the melée, and riding full at Earl Percy 
smote him with his gauntlet, this being the challenge to a 
single combat. The lists having been cleared, the combatants 
advanced and every eye was strained to witness this, the chief 
of the encounters of the day. To Edith the few moments 
pending the attack were as hours of agony—and she could 
scarcely suppress a faint cry as she saw the rival knights enter 
the lists. 


With a flourish of trumpets the two knights sped to the 
attack, and little was now to be seen but a cloud of dust raised 
by the charger’s hoofs, through which a swaying mass of 
waving plumes, and the blaze of their swords as they whirled in 
the air, were dimly discernable. 


At last they parted, and then the form of the knight of the 
black plume was seen proudly erect, while the Harl Percy lay 
stretched upon the sand. Earl Arundel rose pale with anger, 
and staying, by a motion with his hand, the shouts that greeted 
the victor said, “Arrest that man, he is a traitor to our 
sovereign ladye Queen Mary—bind him and bring him here.” 
The ladye Edith clasped herhands and with tears streaming 
down her cheeks besought that such indignity might not be 
offered to one so brave, but Arundel was inexorable. Mean- 
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while the knight of the black plume had calmly dismounted 
from his horse and laying down his arms awaited the 
execution of Arundel’s stern order. None dared to lift a voice 
in his favour—he had been proclaimed a traitor, and although 
murmurs of sympathy were not wanting, still they were low 
and fearful. Four esquires now advanced and bound the 
knight’s hands firmly with stout cord. He waited patiently 
until they had finished, and then with one wrench of his 
strong muscles snapped the bands as if they had been of silk, 
and turning, with one sweep of his arm, laidthe four who had 
bound him in the dust. This time the shouts could not be 
suppressed. 


“Do you cheer a traitor,” thundered Arundel, “bind him 
with chains and bring him—” 


Again the knight waited until his wrists were firmly shackled, 
and again he snapped the bands and freed himself. 


“Curses on him. A thousand marks to the man who binds 
and leads yon traitor here.” shouted Arundel. None stirred, 
and the knight still stood scornfully erect in the centre of the lists. 


“‘ Methinks, my lord, that I can bind him,” said a slight 
stripling, a page, who stood by the side of Arundel. 


“You,” said the Karl contemptuously. 
“E’en give me leave to try my lord,” persisted the boy. 


“Go if thou wilt,” responded Arundel, “but blame not me 
for a broken head.” , 


The page smiled, and approaching the ladye Edith, whispered 
a few words in her ear, and ina few seconds stood beside the 
knight in the lists. To him he also spoke a few words, and 
then taking the knights hands, bound them with a single thread 
of gold. Vanquished at length, the knight suffered himself to 
be led to the foot of the diis on which Arundel and the fair 
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Edith were seated—his hands were fast shackled, he was 
powerless and unresisting, for the thread that held him firm in 
in bondage was a thread of Edith’s golden hair! Arundel 
could scarce conceal his exaltation at seeing the knight 
before him. 


‘“ How now traitor,” he cried, “ what hast thou to say that I 
should not deliver thee to death ?” 


“Traitor am I none,” answered the knight, “ TI give back thee 
name with scorn, and if thou darest, will prove it on thee with 
my sword.” 


“Tmpertinent! thy name I say, thy name.” 
“T give it not unless the Queen of the day desires me.” 


“Tn truth, Sir Knight,” answered Edith, I think ’twould be 
as well,” 


“T obey,” replied the knight, and flinging up his visor 
with his shackled hands, he exclaimed— 


“ Know, Earl Arundel, that the one whom you have slandered 
and denounced as traitor—is Edgar de Courcey, Baron Kingsale!” 


Karl Arundel sunk back in his chair pale and trembling, for 
de Courcey was high in favor in court, whilst the shouts of the 
assembly rent the air— : 


“A de Courcey, a de Courcey, he gains the crown.” 


“You hear my Lord, said Edith, “kneel and receive the 
prize.” 


“‘ Nay ladye,” answered de Courcey, “Iam still a prisoner, and 
only your fair hands can loose my bonds.” ‘Lord Earl,” he 
added, turning to Arundel, “Do not let theevents of the 
morning vex you. I pray you that this fair gaoler, who has 
loaded me with chains, may retain her captive for ever, for in 
truth I fear not the chafing of such bonds,” 
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“T grant it heartily,’ answered Arundel, and rising he placed 
Edith’s hand upon those of the knight. 


“Loose him Edith, now,” he said, “and bind him more firmly 
still, if posssible, for the future.” 


Blushing, the ladye Edith broke the golden hair, and then 
placing the laurel crown upon ™ Courcey’s head proclaimed him 
victor of the fight. 


“Nay, dearest,” he said bending lowly to her, “ you are the 
victor, for you have bound the champion, and held him power- 
less---with the chains of love.” 





THE UNKNOWN LAND. 


Through the air soft zephyrs flying, 
Lightly kiss the silent sea ; 
_ While, where golden sands are lying, 
Wavelets plash incessantly. 
Plume—plume thy wings, my soul, 
To unknown regions speed thy flight— 
Where blue, the tranquil waters roll, 
In th’ sun’s perpetual light ; 
Caverned rocks and caves replying 
To the seabirds screaming by— 
Their rushing, pent-up billows sighing 
With cool, gurgling melody. 
Rise, spirit, rise on pinions light— 
Sail in thy fancy’s bark away : 
To islets fair which know not night— 
The realms of everlasting day. 


JuLian Fow ter. 











A REVERIE. 
























From THE SPANISH. 


Nineteen years of smiles and tears 
Had floated down life’s stream ; 
Nineteen, with their hopes and fears 

Had vanished like a dream. 


Sadly I cried, “Oh sweet years, stay!” 
Alas! They onward fled: 

And, as I called from day to day, 
More swiftly still they sped. 


Refram. 
All Earth’s golden treasure, 
Hidden from the light, 
Cannot give true pleasure, 
‘ Cannot check Time’s flight. 


Then Gold away! ’Tis labour lost 
To serve the Goddess Wealth, 
And heap up riches, at the cost 
Of comfort, peace, and health. 


. Refrain. 
Is Life made more pleasant 
By her glittering train ? 
Are the virtues present 
To strengthen and sustain ? 


Nay, or with earnest strife I’d seek 
To win my laurels there. 

But absent Virtues rather speak 
Of sorrow and despair. 


W. THomurnson, 
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THE BONNY BROWN EYES OF MY WILLIE. 


The snowdrops and violets are welcome in spring, 
As in summer, the rose, and the lily, 

We greet them with joy—but more welcome to me 
I’s a glance from the eyes of my Willie, 

The bonny brown eyes of my Willie. 





I care not for wealth—the ambitious, and vain 

May deem me romantic, and silly, ; 

While the flame of true love burns so pure in the heart, 
That it glows in the eyes of my Willie, 

The bonny brown eyes of my Willie. 


Shall I say they are stars, or bright flashing gems, 
No; such lustre is fitful and chilly 

Compared with the love light so steady and true, 
That glows in the eyes of my Willie, 

The bonny brown eyes of my Willie. 


Eien Lea. 





SPIRIT SHADOWS. 


Farewell sunbeams gently linger 
On the mountains of the past, 
Pointing still, with radiant finger 
Where our hopes are cast. 


With a step by sound unbroken, 

From the dim and distant ways, 
Shadows loom, like thoughts unspoken, 
Out of bygone days. 
























THE LAST FAREWELL. 


Shadows, that our souls once cherished 
With an angel’s burning love, 

Now that love has only perished 

In the light above. 

























Though they come to us unbidden, 
Though they speak no earthly tongue, 
Let their presence be unchidden 
And their songs be sung. 


For, what music waves of gladness 
From their heavenly harp-founts flow, 
Steming sombre streams of sadness, 
God alone can know. 


W. Roxsvurau. 





THE LAST FAREWELL. 


A youthful mother dying lay, 

Her hour was near, no:skill could save ; 
Like a pale lily in decay, 

They saw her droop into the grave. 
With anxious care they stilled each sound, 

And guarded close each entrance door— 
The little children hardly found 

Access, e’en to the sick-room floor. 


And now the latest day is here— 
A day, without, of fitful blast— 
A day within of doubt and fear ; 
Of light and shade alternate cast. 
Like wintry moon that seems to wade 
The depths and shallows of the sky, 
The light of reason went and strayed, 
Midst clouds of darkness fleeting by. 
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Unseen of all, and as by stealth, 
When for a moment none were there, 
Two little boys, in buoyant health, 
The dying mother’s bed drew near. 
As there unnoticed, still they stood, 
Anxious to catch their mother’s eye,— 
Hand locked in hand, in wistful mood, 
The gentle grandma’ nurse came nigh. 


With loving hands she lifted high 
The younger of the tiny pair, 
That he might meet the fading eye 
Of the fair mother, dying there. 
It was an interval of light,— 
The last that she on earth should know, 
A sun-burst ere the darksome night 
Should close for aye on all below. 


The mother turned to see her child, 
The “ Georgie ” of the little band— 
And on him faintly, sweetly smiled, 
And held to him her wasted hand. 
‘My sweet wee Georgie—dear wee son” — 
She said, and drew him to her breast; 
A rich light o’er her features shone, 
The mother’s love in death expressed. 


“Oh! dear mamma, get better soon,” 
In loving accents spoke the child ; 
Alas! he craved too high a boon,— 
The dying mother sadly smiled, 
Then answered, “ No, that may not be ; 
So darling, bid mamma good-bye; 
Though her on earth no more you see, 
Some day you'll meet her in the sky.” 
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MY QUEEN E, 


“‘ And ‘ Freddie’ say to me the same,” 
She whispered to her other boy, 

His father’s child—in look and name— 
Though all to him were equal joy. 

No more she said, but sure her love 
Unbreathed sought out her other too, 

Her first-born, and her baby dove— 
Too young, by far to bid adieu. 


Yet spoke she never more on earth ; | 
No more she wept, no more she smiled, 
And soon she knew celestial birth ; 
A mother here—in heav’n a child. 
But long will those she left behind 
In fond remembrance softly tell, 
Through loving tears the eyes that blind, 
Of that young mother’s last farewell. 


Wiu1uam Bennett. 





MY QUEENIE. 


My Queenie sports upon the rocky shore, 
Displaying limbs of rounded form, and white, 
And feet, that caught by wavelets rippling o’er , 
With backward steps, their forward march invite, 
Or turn and flee apace, in mimic fright ; 
Wee feet, that splashing, kick the surfy spray, 
Now kissed by wave, anon by sunbeams’ light, 
And smoother, pinker, than the sea-shells gay, 
Their dimpl’d charms reveal in merry graceful play. 
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The salt sea breezes, round her baby face 
Make seeming halo of her golden hair, 
The sun, which wraps her in his warm embrace, 
A thing of light herself, so small and fair ; 
Kissing her cheek leaves deep’ning roses there, 
Her parted lips, now dimpling round with smiles, 
Drink in the freshness of the morning air, 
Or, blowing kisses ’cross the watery miles, 
Good mornings send to those who miss her merry wiles. 


Oh, sweet audacity of laughing eyes, 

Whence roguish archness melts to dreamy grace ; 
Light, fleecing cloudlets sail o’er summer skies , 

On ocean’s blue the white-reef’d vessels race, 
But fly not faster, than, O babe of mine 
The varied moods that cross thy changeful face : 

Now wond’ring, grave, now bright with sunbeams shine 
So fair in others’ eyes, so more than fair in mine! 


L. WaLEN. 





A CLOUD. 


WHAT is there in a cloud? 
There, see it overhead ; 

What doth that robe of white enshrond ! 
Is it a Spirit’s bed? 


What is there in a cloud, 
That on the wind is led! 

What doth yon pall of black enshroud ? 

Aught there that mortal’s dread? 


Comrcesey 
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What is there in a cloud— 
Do those blest tints above 

Within their glowing folds enshroud, 

Some fair thing man could love ? 


What is there in a cloud? 
Do spirits lurk therein, | 

And looking down on earth’s vast crowd, 
Behold its woe and sin ? 


And when the. poet’s breast, 
To grandeur doth incline, 

While pondering throes his soul invest— 
Do they yield aid divine? 


Methinks when thunder’s sound, 
And pillars black as night, 

Close in the shaking heaven’s around, 
Dark spirit’s ’midst their light. 


And that when hills of snow, 
Of soft, angelic white, 

Beneath the vaulted azure flow, 
They harbour spirit’s bright. 


And these are they that bless 
The favoured of mankind; 
That watch o’er bosoms in distress, 
Waft comfort on the mind. 


Who, azure hued their dress, 
A gladsome mission find : 

And noble thoughts and visions press 
Upon the poet’s mind ! 


EK. 8. Lirrzeton. 
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UNDER THE MISTLETOE. 





She stood beneath the mistletoe: 
A rougish smile on her fair young face 
Whilst laughter rippled as running a race, 
In haste to catch her dimples ; 

A warning finger she lifted high, 

But I cared nothing, no not I, 

To snatch a kiss at least I'd try, 

Though maiden aunts of sixty nigh 

With faces blotched with pimples— 
Should lift their hands and say, “Oh fie! 
Young man, how can you do so.” 













I never was bashful I’ll admit, 


And she did’nt seem to mind a bit, TE 
But thought it better to submit, 

And take the kiss I proffered ; 

Ah! never was greater joy than this 

To waste one’s heart in one fond kiss 

On the lips of some bonnie, blooming Miss, I 
What better can be offered ? and 
The bells were ringing their merriest chime 
As we stood in the hall that Christmas time, a 
When the ground was covered with frost and rime it is 
And all the rivers were frozen, | Lt 
But our hearts were thawed, our hands warm clasped, ? 
What matter to us that the brooks were hasped to +! 
And frosty noses bitterly rasped with 
Since we each other *d chosen ? of a 
Oh! I love the white berried mistletoe 
That haven of hope to a bashful beau, Shon 
Which gave me courage long ago a 





To ask—what did I say dear ? 
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You don’t remember—more do I, 
So many years have since passed by, 

But I do recall your loving eye, 

When I whisper’d you that day dear. 

But sweet Christmas time is here once more 
And the mistletoe hangs above the door, 
[ll strive your memory to restore! 

A forfeit you must pay dear.! 


IDELE, 





THE DIABOLI OF DANTE, MILTON, BYRON, AND 
GOETHE. 


Sreconp ARTICLE. 


Dante’s fiend is clearly in the final stage of his ruin, 
and, considering the condition of his affairs in this upper world 
that assuredly is an anachronism. The poet may be however, 
permitted the licence, inasmuch as the poem is entitled a vision 
and the horror of its details may very well make us happy that 
it is but a dream. Milton on the other hand has entered on 
his work with such a solemn note of preparation and professes 
to aim at so much, that we are fully entitled to bring him 
to the judgment seat of criticism, and handle him when there 
with unmitigated severity. His Satan is indubitably composed 
of materials taken from various quarters. I think I have 
shown how largely he is indebted to Dante. It is pretty clear 
and evident that he laid Tasso also under heavy contribution, 
though not exactly to the same extent affirmed by Voltaire, 
who declares him to have “ spoiled Tasso’s hell and the devil.” 
Space cannot be afforded to meet comments on Tasso’s fiend, 
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besides, he is not in my category, and I introduce him merely to 
illustrate the fact of Milton’s free use of the literary properties 
of his predecessors. The highest mountains are but molehills 
in comparison with the stature of Tasso’s fiend. With a 
dreadful blast that rumbles and roars through subterranean 
ranks he summons his parliament of fiends. His eyes, filled 
with rage and venom, glare like two beacons—his mouth sends 
forth flames like Etna in an eruption, and all is listening 
fear and silence as he commences his address. 


“ Still were the furies while their sovereign spoke 
And swift Coeytus staid his murmur shrill, 
While thus the thunderer thundered out his will.” 


You perceive the very style of the orator has been adopted 
by Milton, whose Satan speaks thus— 


‘“‘ Princes, potentates, warriors, the flowers of heaven,” &c. 
The drift too of the oration has been plainly followed by Milton. 
Tasso’s fiend, like him of Paradise Lost, compliments his host 
on their former progress in the war with heaven. I have 
a strong opinion that Milton also made pretty free use of the 
Prometheus chained, of Eschylus. The following passage bears 
so strong a resemblance to the overthrow of Satan that the 
translator appears to have felt himself justified in assuming 
some of Milton’s lines— 


‘The furious Typhon who ’gainst all the gods 
Made war; his horrid jaws with serpent hiss 
Breathe slaughters, from his eyes the gorgon glare 
Of baleful lightnings flash’d, as his proud force 
Would rend from Jove his empire of the sky— 
But him the vengeful bolt, instinct with fire, 
Smote sore and dashed him from his haughty vaunts, 
Pierced through his soul and withered all his strength, 
Thus stretched out, huge in length, beneath the root 
Of Etna, near Trinacria’s narrow sea 


Astonied, blasted, spiritless, he lies,” 
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Macauley has a passage in his essay on Milton in reference 
to Prometheus and Satan which I shall make bold to censure 
somewhat, or if you like, cavil ata little. The passage is this :— 
“The Prometheus of Eschylus has undoubtedly a considerable 
resemblance to the Satan of Milton. In truth we find the 
same impatience of control, the same ferocity, the same 
unconquerable pride. In both characters also are mingled, 
though in very different proportions, some kind and generous 
feelings. Prometheus however is hardly superhuman enough. 
He felt too much of his chains and his uneasy posture; he 
is rather too much distressed and agitated. His resolution 
seems to depend upon the knowledge which he possesses that 
he holds the fate of his future in his hands, and that the hour 
of his release will surely come. But Satan is a creature of 
another sphere. The might of his intellectual nature is 
victorious over the extremity of pain; amidst agonies which 
cannot be conceived without horror, he deliberates, resolves and 
even exults; against the sword of Michael, against the thunders 
of Jehovah, against the flaming lake, and the moat burning 
with solid fire, against the prospect of an eternity of uninter- 
mitted misery his spirit bears up unbroken, resting on its innate 
energies, requiring no support from anything external, not 
even from hope itself.” Let us look a little carefully. “ Pro- 
metheus is scarce superhuman enough.” He is*at least as 
superhuman as Satan. If he has less in him of the fiend, he 
has incomparably more of the God. If he talks more of his 
chains he dreams not of obtaining deliverance save upon his 
own terms. He has no inward misgivings, no tendency to 
sue for grace, or accept it unless it be proffered and secured 
in accordance with the justice he conceives to be due. He 
must, he will be first liberated, and not till then will he treat 
with his oppressor. But Satan is withheld from abject 
supplication for mercy solely by fear of the futility of the 
attempt. Compare the contemptuous reception Prometheus 
gives to Jove’s messenger offering favour and freedom if he will 
submit, and the calm defiance with which he awaits the torture 
which he knows will speedily be hurled on his dauntiless head 
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and which, chained as he is to the rock, he has no chance of 
eluding. Compare this with Satan’s soliloquy, so expressive of 
his inward shrinking from his doom and manifest disposition 
to escape it on any possible condition however degrading. 
What can be less superhuman, less heroic or less self-sustained 
than his caitiff despairing howl, “Me miserable, which way 
shall I fly; infinite wrath and infinite despair.” Whatcan less 
express the spirit resting on its innate energies than this 
pitious wail? ‘Is there no hope left for repentance—none for 
pardon left?” How much of the superhuman is there in this 
climax of wailing weakness? But why does he not repent and 
sue for peace ? Because he knows that his punisher knows him 
too well to listen to any plea of his pretended repentance. He 
has no faith of being accepted. The might of his intellectual 
nature is by no means victorious over the evils of his ruined 
state. He cried, “Evil be thou my good” but he had not 
enough in him to make it such, for we find him shortly 
afterwards, touched with a sense of wretched cowardliness 
and scoundralism, attempting to wreak his malice on his 
Almighty victor through the ruin of such a pair of innocents 
as our first parents, who had never injured or could injure him. 
The brave words uttered in hell—“ The mind is’ its own place, 
and in itself, can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven,’’—are 
as regards himself merely words and nothing more. “ Myself 
am. hell,” he cries, in the very prostration of despair. His 
words are in fact variable; for he is influenced by circum- 
stances, moulded and changed by them much as the frail 
children of mortality. In truth the objection, if it be one, 
of not “superhuman enough” belongs rather to Satan than 
Prometheus. In my reading of the character it is not objec- 
tionable. Milton, I take it, meant not Satan to be the heroic 
model Macauley and Hazlett would have us think him. They 
have both chosen to consider the character of Satan exclusively 
from the opening of the poem. 

In comparing Hazlett and Macauley I find several opinions 
that appear to me not well founded. Hazlett has thus ex- 
pressed himself about Satan—“ His ambition was the greatest 
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and his punishment was the greatest, but not so his despair, 
for his fortitude was as great as his sufferings.” I should be led 
to infer from this passage that the punishment of Satan was as 
great as it could be, but was it so? Is he not greatly favored 
—is he not a person at large? Is hea prisoner atall? Is he 
not free of the Universe? the Heaven of Heaven’s alone excepted. 
What hindrance is there to his escape from the the sea of fire 
into which we find him at first precipitated ? What obstruc- 
tion to the assembly of his legions? or the construction of the 
sublime place in which they debate their ways and means? 
Nor is Satan hindered from escaping hell itself. The gates of 
the prison, if prison it may be called, are guarded by no hostile 
power. They are his own progeny who recognise him as their 
progenitor and make common cause with him and speed him 
on his way. That Milton is himself consistent in this matter 
is more than his most devoted admirers will venture to affirm. 
In fact the affair of Sin, Death, and Satan’s escape is at once 
the most sublime and the most ridiculous conceivable. The 
Almighty is represented as speaking of Satan’s escape as an 
extraordinary achievement for He is made to say— 


* Only-begotten son, see’st thou what rage 
Transports our adversary ? whom no bounds 
Proscribe, no bars of hell, nor all the chains 
Heap’d on him there, nor yet the main abyss 

Wide, interrupt can hold: *  * #* 

Through ull restraint broke loose, he wings his way 
Not far off heaven, in the precints of light 

Direct towards the new created world.” 


Nothing can be more absurd than words like these spoken 
by an omnipotent, omniscient, and omniprescient Being. What 
chains were those of which he speaks? We have seen Satan 
in hell floating in a sea of fire, but not chained, nor in the 
least impeded in his movements. We are told indeed that 
it was by divine sufferance that he, Beelzebub and the rest, 
escaped the stygian pool, but that only increases the absurdity, 
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of the passage just quoted. There are no chains, no bars, 
nor anything of the sort. What does it all avail that— 





“ Hell-bounds, high reaching to the horrid roof, 
And thrice threefold the gates, threefold were brass, 
Three iron, three adamantine rock 
Impenetrable, impaled with circling fire,” 


if Satan’s own dear daughter keeps the key? She says 


“ The key of this infernal pit due by 
And by command of heaven’s all powerful king 
I keep, by Him forbidden to unlock 
These adamantine gates.” 


Whois this greatly trusted personage—who but Sin! Milton 
has here indeed stepped from the sublime into the ridiculous. 
The holy omniscient Almighty One places his high trust and 
confidence in Sin herself, commands her to keep shut hell-gates 
and yet gives her the means of opening them. This is a 
singular process in Milton to achieve his high purpose to 
“justify the ways of God with man!” 


To réturn to Hazlett’s comment. He says, Satan’s strength 
of mind was matchless as his strength of body, but I cannot 
find that either was matchless. Satan is seriously overthrown 
by Abdiel and Michael in the first contest, and in Eden he is 
afraid to encounter Ithuriel, and as to fortitude, he is but an 
indifferent stoic. To Beelzebub he says—“ Fallen cherub, to be 
weak is to be miserable, doing or suffering,” and he illustrates 
his own remark by his own example. He is miserable because he 
is weak—he can despair, but not endure his doom—and he wails 
out, “ Me miserable, which way shall I fly.” 


Hazlett, like Macauley appears to have looked at Satan in 
in the first book only, and apparently misunderstood the 
character, The critical comments of these illustrious writers 
are probably erroneous, because one-sided. It is the province 
of criticism, not toseek to praise or blame an author, but to 
comprehend and illustrate the principles of his performance. 
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Byron’s conception of the Great Fiend now claims our 
attention. As Milton formed his mainly on that of Dante, so 
Byron evidently formed his on that of Milton. Like Satan, 
he is the creature eminent in Beauty, yet he is not so beautiful as 
he has been and might be, and there is a settled gloomy grief 
upon him so profound, that sorrow seems half of his immortality. 
He is like Satan in his hatred of the Supreme, but more intense. 
There is nothing in the Paradise Lost to equal that piece of 
sublime blasphemy— , 


“Souls who dare look the Omnipotent tyrant in 
His everlasting face, and tell him that 
His evil is not good. * * But let him 
Sit on his vast and solitary throne, 
Creating worlds to make eternity 
Less burdensome to his immense existence 
And unparticipated solitude ! 
Let him crowd orb on orb; he is alone 
Indefinite, indisoluble tyrant ! 
Could he but crush himself ’twere the best boon 
He ever granted; but let him reign on, 
And multiply himself in misery !” 


We know all about Satan, his origin, his aspiring to su- 
premacy, his overthrow, his doom, his strength, his weakness— 
but this Lucifer, this beautiful, proud, sorrowful blasphemer, 
we know not whence he is, or whither he goes. Cain, in the 
midst of a soliloquy teeming with embryo discontent and doubt, 
becomes aware of the presence of a shape like to that of the 
angels, but of a sterner and sadder aspect; who makes himself 
known as the “Master of Spirits.” Under the influence of this 
mysterious personage, Cain finds strangely his thoughts and 
imaginings urged onward, his half-formed doubts shaped for him, 
and his discontents grow from feeble rickety children into huge 
Titans reaching at the throne of the Highest. Cain would like 
to pluck out the heart of this spirit’s mystery. He cannot be 
thus sorrowful by choice. What ails him? Wesuspect him to 
be totally inflicted with the malady of thought—thought of lost 
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happiness. It is all sham that stately talk of his, that he 
knows of no superior. “I have novght in common with him— 
‘I dwell apart.” It is a lie on the very face of it, that He who 
is the source of happiness can Himself, be unhappy. This con- 
ception of the Great Fiend by Byron, must be admitted, is in the 
highest degree a poetical conception of ‘genius. It is perfectly 
sustained in pride, hate, and blasphemy. True, we have not 
caught him in soliloquy, and at farthest have but a few hours 
knowledge of him. We have not seen him as we have Satan, 
reduced to his utmost wits to escape the eyes of vigilant angels. 
He has not come to our knowledge to the very gaze of Heaven, or 
he might have looked up longing to enter again into his 
primeval home. There has been no need for humiliating trans- 
formation into toads and snakes, his present object is best accom- 
plished by himself in hishighest and proudest bearing. Hence, 
he is the most responsible of the brood of fiends at this time 
brought forward for exhibition. 


I must confess I never could see any reason for the 
dust raised as there was at this Fiend’s first appearance on the 
stage of public opinion, or why men or women should continue 
to fearhim. His words are but fiendish words at most, and you 
cannot in reason expect that a fiend will talk like a seraph. 


Goethe’s conception of the fiend differs materially from those 
we have been considering. He is indeed a fallen spirit, but a 
pacification has healed this breach between him and the 
Almighty. .His movements are in opposition to the Supreme, 
but in subservancy, like Satan in the book of Job, and he comes 
freely into the Courts of Heaven—“ A devil of the pit mid holy 
cherubims.” He is not only a permitted, but a welcome visitor. 
The Lord Almighty discourses familiarly with him—invites his 
opinion concerning the affairs of earth—asks if Faust is known 
to him, and observes that it pleases him to give man a companion 
such as he. Mephistophiles is to stir and elate him—though 
as a devil—that human nature may be awakened into activity, 
man being prone to slumber when all goes smoothly. | 
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This fiend Mephistophiles has no qualms of conscience like 
Satan—he is not in any dread of a coming doom, he bemoans 
no lost happiness—he is not weighed upon by a superincumbent 
gloom and grief like Lucifer. In him are no longing, lingering 
remains of the high state from whence he fell. He is acclimated 
to evil. “vil be thou my good,” an utterance untrue and 
senseless in the mouth of Milton’s Satan; would be perfectly in 
place coming from the mouth of Mephistophiles. He has a 
zest and appetite for wrong and mischief. Evil has a savour 
that is relishing’ to his palate, which eschews goodness, virtue - 
and the like qualities as tame, insipid and tasteless. It is not 
that he hates man or man’s maker, but he loves the sport of 
hunting down his prey just as some high spirits of the human 
race love to hunt to death the fox or stag. There is excitement 
in the chase of humanity, in hunting it till it stands at bayinits 
naked wickedness. | 


We know nothing of his personal beauty or deformity, but 
purity shrinks from him—the untainted moral sense loathes and 
shuns him. Poor Margaret wonders her Henry will associate 
with such a man, one whom she fears and shrinks from, seeking 
shelter and safety on the bosom of her lover, where she feels at 
home. We are surprised that such a companion should be 
given us, at least such as know him, sitting side by side with 
the holiest, within the very sanctuary of the soul. When we 
would do good we feel that this evil—this devil is present 
with us, and are we not constrained to cry out with Faust— 


“O great and glorious spirit, thou who hast deigned to 
make thyself visible to me, thou who knowest my heart and my 
soul, why, why didst thou unite me to this companion of shame, 
who feedeth on evil and rejoices in destruction ?” 


In conclusion, I think it will be a little-interesting to show 
briefly that the Diaboli of the great poets are characteristic of 
the Christian era to which they severally belong. Thus the 
fiend of Dante is a monster wholly impossible of belief in our 
day, yet believedin with the utmost implicitness in the thirteenth 
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century, which was an age abounding in monkish legends of the 
grossest and most disgusting extravagance. Dante, born in this 
age, was necessitated to labour in it with such materials as were 
provided for him. All the theological extravagancies of the 
time, witches, demons, the black art, and a monstrous devil, 
were sucked in with his mother’s milk, and they had become a 
part of his being with the rest of the human family of that 
generation, and all intensified by the potency of his imagination. 
Hence the Lucifer of the Inferno, to us an impossible monster, 
was doubtless a most tremendous fact to Dante who portrayed 
him, and indeed he is in sufficient keeping with the place in 
which we find him. 


In like manner the country which produces the Satan of 
Milton was a period singularly unsettled, restless, enigmatical and 
disputative. Men were all abroad in everything, and a general 
incertitude prevailed. It was a.talking age, but it was also one 
of tremendous action. 


The Satan of Paradise Lost, with his complicity, materiality, 
and spirituality—his dazzling heroic attributes—his spirit of 
rebellion and enterprise—his tendency to talk, and to do as well 
as talk, together with his ability to undo and ruin others without 
the inner prowess of settling his individual anarchy, altogether 
splendid anamoly as he assuredly is—is the representative and 
exponant of that day and generation in which he was produced. 


That Byron and Géethe believed in their respective fiends is 
more than I could undertake to affirm. I should rather vatici- 
nate they did not. They were neither of them addicted to belief. 
Byron especially hovered constantly in the “everlasting no,” 
and has taken the opportunity of having to make his Lucifer 
talk and tempt, to give utterance to an elaboration of his own 
scepticism. Gdethe was a man of such boundless intellectual 
wealth, force, and magnificence, that he must be a bold and 
presumptuous critic who would venture to gage his intellect. 
It is evident to every student of this great man’s mind, that he 


was absolutely free in ranging through the universe—perfectly 
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conversant with all thought and modes and phases of the human 
mind, and could not be restricted by any theological system what- 
ever, or to be held in leading strings to any human philosophy. 
Of the four Diaboli we have been contemplating, his Mephis- 
tophiles is the only one possible to the general belicf of our 
ownday and generation. Something of impediment to all indi- 
vidual and social perfection, too subtle to be seized, too deep to 
be removed, and ever marring man’s best and highest efforts, is 
so eternally felt by each and all, that there is no impossibility, 


but some such devil or spirit of evil like this.Mephistophiles has | 


to do with us and our affairs, whilst the idea that such a genius 
is given to man to quicken his exertions and stir him into 
activity isworthy the large mind of the poet. I most willingly 
relinquish the consideration of diabolical agencies from a 
theological and moral point of view, to those who think proper 
to deal with them. 


. 


I beg my readers not to suppose that I am satisfied with 
this performance—yet I think is not impossible but some ad- 
ditional assistance to the right understanding of these great 
authors, may, here and there, have been contributed by my 
attempt. It is however, no great discredit even signally to fail, 
where the most illustrious of our literati have not wholly 


succeeded. 
James Houtcuinas. 





THE SOLDIER’S CHRISTMAS. 


Christmas Day— it is pleasant, this, 

To camp beneath the sun’s fierce glow, 
Whilst far away at home, I wis 

The folks are treading thro’ the snow ; . 
I'll think of home, and let the past 

Blot out the present from my mind. 
And so, awhile my mem’ry last, . 
Sweet consolation shall I find, 
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Soft from the churches in sylvan dells, 
Entwined with creepers, and wreathed in green, 
Peals forth the music of joyous bells, 
Whispering of peace, to most, I ween— 
Hark! O’er the desert I hear them chime, 
Sweet solace cheering me on my way, 
It is no dream; they are plain this time, 
And thus I can plainly hear them say: 


“ Hope still, nor yet 
Give way to fears, 
Life is beset 
With smiles and tears ; 
Hope still, and still hope on. 
When days are dark 
And life is drear, 
A ling’ring spark 
Remains to cheer ; 
Hope still, and still hope on. 


- Do not despond, 
Whate’er your aim, 
Love’s tender bond 
Or search of fame ; 
Hope still, and still hope on. 
Life has no ill 
So hard to bear, 
That strength of will 
Cannot repair ; 
Hope still, and still hope on. 


Lift up your eyes 
To Christ above, 
He bids you rise 
Strong in his love ; 
Hope still, and still hope on. 
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* His strength can win 

A hard fought fight 

. O’er clogging sin, 

And conquer night ; 
Hope still, and still hope on. 


Sleep thee enfold 
And wrap thee round, 
The past shall hold 
Thee closely bound ; 
Hope still, and still hope on. 
The future year 
May yield a ray 
Of joy, to cheer 
And bless each day; 
Hope still, and still hope on, ” 


Familiar faces now I see, 
Thronging the rooms of the dear old Hall, 
I hear the sounds of minstrelsy, 
And mark the banners upon the wall ; 
With holly and ivy bough they’re wreathed, 
While mistletoe berries peep out between, 
And ancient broadswords, now, are sheathed 
Amidst the mass of clustering green. 


And she, my promised wife, is there, 
Sweet Lucy, the belle of the country side— 
My Queen, with shining golden hair— 
My love, whom I long to call my bride. 
She hears his Lordship whisper low, 
Then turns away, with a haughty stare, 
_ To all but me she is cold as snow— 
She still is. true, my love, my fair! 
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Oh! Now come heat, or cold, or storm, 
I can face the world since she is true ; 
For aye, I’ll see her beauteous form 
Bidding me patience, and hope anew. 
Hark! Is’t the call? Away! Away! 
Let the foes come thick as desert sand, 
I’ve spent a blessed Christmas Day, 
Tho’ far from home, on this burning strand. 
Louis Crcr, 





THE MASTER’S THOUGHT. 


“Fleeting the pain and the pleasure, the flash of a glowing 
thought ; 

Gone in a moment and over, with none of its loveliness caught: 

Passing away with the leaves, the blossoms and hopes of youth, 

Leaving the mystical future with only the guardian of truth. 

Guesses the head and the heart, how loved is the child of the 
brain, 

Crushed by a word and dying, lying with brethren slain—” 

So gpake the sorrowing master, fearing his thought would die, 

Forgetting the grub is buried, to nurture the wings that fly— 

Forgetting the corn is hidden, ere the tassels of gold are hung 

Or the the beauty of musical metre, only from agony wrung— 

Forgetting the darkest hour ever heralds the birth of the sun— 

Or the victor must fight and bleed, ere the crown of the conquest 

~ be won. 

So passed he along in the world, mourning the beautiful 
thought ; 

Till a glorious sunset of fiction, crimsoned and fancy enwrought, 

Flashed from the master olden at the shine of a dazzling ray 

Deep in its bed of amber, the glittering brain-child lay. 

Never again grieved the master: learnt he the lesson taught— 

Though hid, yet living and fruitful, was his lost and beautiful 
thought. 

Marion Pirrarp, 








Falling upon a primrose slope, that fringed 


While the spring sunset feebly tinged 
The wayside beeches brown and old, 


So I went to the orchard gate, 
To hear the voice of a thrush, elate, 


Old song that was trill’d again and again, 


But the rival music was, O so sweet, 


Silently stole to a lone retreat 
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By Marre TREVELYAN, 


I heard the April rain 


A narrow shady lane, 


With softly glowing gold ! 


iid i 
Hi 


And under a pear-tree stood 
Over its good 


To the tune of the April rain! 


That ere long» 
The bonnie brown thrush, 


Out of the sound of the clear rain song ! 

And in the hush 

That followed the flight of the silenced bird, 
I listened and heard 

The quaint rain-melody, as it fell 

Slowly into the wishing well! 

And this was the strain 

Of the April rain ; 
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*“‘ Ripple, ripple, ripple, 
Over the chesnut leaves, 

Over the blossoms too 

That Spring winds woo : 
Over the grass that receives, 

The ‘breeze-blown petals creamy white 

That fall in the silent night, 

Into the purple shade 

Where violets fade !” 









“Drop, drop, drop, 
In the narrow shady lane, 
While April breezes sigh 
Far above, 
In branches that seem to touch the'sky. 
Vain, O vain 
Are the the wishes of life and love ; 
For all must end in death, 
And the breath 
Of Hope that comes with April flowers, 
Dies forgotten, in autumn hours! ” 


* Sparkle, O sparkle and quiver 
On the breast of the moaning river, 
That runs towards the sea. 
A mystery 
Is life ! ‘and death is only an April shower 
That steals adown the vale of life, 

~ Where heart-winds wail, and soul-clouds lower, 

And gloomy mists forever roll 

Over the river of care and strife. 

But the weary soul 

Beholds the land on the other side, 
Gleaming with sunlight, and magnified, 

By the great glory of faith again 
Into a fair domain, 








Where the hopes and wishes of life ;—frail flowers 
That droop and die in sorrowful hours,— 
Shall blossom anew 
Under skies so blue, 
In the golden sheen of a heavenly May 
That shall last for aye!” 


The rain-song died upon the April breeze, 
Then through the apple trees 
And through the high 
Beeches, the bow of promise gleamed. And I— 
Though all the dearest wishes of my heart were ean 
In trustful spirit, said :— 
“The morning star of Faith shines o’er the tide 
Of time and life; and, fully satisfied, 
My soul shall gather comfort, while afar 
I see that golden star! ” 


II. 


_ I heard the chill November rain, 

In mournful measure, sweeping sadly down 

| A narrow lane, | 
Where all the smoke-clouds of the restless town 

Mingle with steel-blue fogs and murky air, 
And ever seem to frown— 
Upon the sunless homes of care 

Wherein poor shivering mortals nurse the woe; 

That is their lot below. 


So in a sheltered nook, I lingered long 
To hear a strange rain-song, | 
Speeding upon the night-wind, falling low, . 
With mystic sound and slow 
Into the narrow lane. 
And this was the solemn strain— 
Of the chill November rain, . 
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* Drop, drop, drop, 
~ From garret windows down 
Into each lane and street, 
Of the groaning town, 
Fleet, O fleet— 
Are the hours that glide away, 
And a day 
Is short as a dream! But Care 
With heavy step moves slowly everywhere, 
Crushing the buds of life that fain would bloom 
E’en in the garret’s gloom ; 
Bending the branches, till life’s mighty tree 
With its great weight of misery, 
Is stricken to the earth ! 
_ And honest worth 
Is blighted by the upas-breath of grief 
That seldom finds relief !” 


“ Beat, beat, beat, 
Against each window pane 
In the lane, 
While lone hearts throb within, 
Ay, throb and ache, 
And often break, 
In the midst of want, and woe, and sin ! ” 


“Gleam, gleam, gleam, 
Under the gaslight dim, 
For doors are opined wide, 
And eyes with joy-tears swim, 
And by the side 
Of Hope, comes beautiful, mild Charity 
Adown the lanes, to see 
The fainting and the dying poor, that groan 
In silence and alone! 
Ah! drooping eyes are lifted, to behold 





THE AUTUMN LEAVES ARE FALLING. 






























_ Fair Charity in robes of white 
Stealing into the house this night, 
With silver and gold! ” 


The rain-song ended, and the wind went down : 
And morning once more dawn’d upon the town, 
When, through the waking streets, I went 
Homeward, with gladsome heart! 
Ay! I had watched the weeping women long, 
Had heard the cries of anguish that were sent 
From earth to heaven, when pain with deadly smart 
Made thin white lips to quiver! But among 
The bedside watchers, Hope, with gentle hand 
Pictured the father-land ! 


Then Charity came from afar, 
And through the doors that Hope had left ajar 
Went, scattering brave blessings everywhere, 
*Till pain, and death, and care, 
Were half-forgotten! So with thankful soul 
I said, “Ah me! though angry billows roll, 
And storm-clouds gather thickly overhead, 
The fainting ones are comforted 
_ By Hope the pure and free, 
| And prayerful Charity !” 








THE AUTUMN LEAVES ARE FALLING. 


The autumn leaves are falling 
Scatter’d to the ground, 

So silent are their footsteps 

They make no echo’ing sound. 
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The trees have lost their beauty— 


Their fair and shimmering crown, es 
And the forest paths are lonely ott 
Since the leaves have fluttered down. = 
The sun has hid his brightness, a 
The birds have ceased to sing, ” 
And the winds moan low in sadness, Ya 
For the leaflets of the spring. ” 
Exiza Ann Kitxicx. tre 
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TOLD IN THE TWILIGHT. | 
PART II. wi 
; tot 
The following morning broke with unusual loveliness; it std 
was the day before Godolphine was tobe married, and we all 
walked out to see the floral decorations for my cousin’s bridal. 
Gold-centred fleurs-de-lis, pristine in their purity, lay upon 80 
the crimson velvet altar, and white azalias and milky roses, 
innocent as sweet Godolphine, were twined round the rood- ae 
screen, and relieved by scarlet geraniums, and petunias royal in ) 
the violet shadows. * 
We were all silent for several moments, and stood gazing | 
through at the chancel, jewelled by reflected stained glass, be 
while a soul-inspiring cross wafted our thoughts upwards $ on 
gradually, one-by one, the rest of the party left the church; and sh 
my cousin and I remained alone. wi 
th 
“Dear Fred, will you listen to me?” Godolphine placed her ni 
little hand with its engaged signet in mine, and the blue eyes . 


looked a gentle reproach, “once, when you asked me to be your 
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wife, I refused, because, I told you, I was so happy in my home 
[ never cared enough for any one to marry; then I thought no 
other person could ever make me change my mind, and even 
now it seems almost like adream. You are sad, I can see it in 
every expression of your face, but, dear Fred, I feel. sure that 
you will forgive me that I could not love you as you wished ;— 
think of me gently sometimes, and when you know Captain 
Vavasour, my Walter, it will be easier to understand my taking 
this step. There is another reason,” and her voice grew 
tremulous, “‘ perhaps it may give you some comfort, that I do 
not think at best it will be for long, I dare not tell him so, poor 
fellow, he would grieve and break his heart, but every day I 
feel more weak, less able to battle with the world, less heart for 
the things going on around me, and more willing and anxious 
| tobe the bride of heaven.” 


She ceased speaking, the long eye-lashes drooped bedewed . 
with tears, and as she held the fleur-de-lis, and its snowy buds 
touched her golden hair, I could almost have believed an angel 


stood beside me. 


What could I say ?—at last words formed themselves, and I 
sobbed out, “‘ Godolphine, I was not worthy, and I know it.” 


“Fred,” she answered, “there are many others quite as 
deserving of your affection ; forget me, it is best so, and let me 
remain a pleasant memory of the past, and nothing more.” 


I remember my reply was somewhat bitter, “You need not — 
be afraid that I shall forget you, love such as mine comes but 
once in a lifetime. . Nay, my darling, Hurstmontieux Court 
shall never have another mistress but yourself, and Godolphine 
will remain without a rival in my heart. Give me your arm, ~ 
the others are waiting,” and with a steady face, but faltering 
mein, I walked down the aisle, the waning sunlight falling in 
prismatic radiance upon the chancel, and flitting in supernatural 
beauty over the piscina and vaulted roof. 
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Hurstmontieux Court was more than usually gay in honour 
of the approaching festive occasion, and I was startled after 
dinner by a merry voice calling my name loudly: “Come along 
Fred, and see Godolphine in her ‘wedding gown.’” I wag 
surprised, and said so, as when [ had noticed a strange violet in 
her eyes, she had complained of fatigue, and told me that she 
intended retiring to rest in order to be ready for the excitement 
ef the following day. 


An indescribable melancholy stole over me, but I rose slowly 
and followed the voice, wandering through the billiard room, 
drawing room, and conservatory, until at last I arrived at my 
cousin’s boudoir, fitted up with pink muslin, reflected by 
Venetian mirrors. 


The Squire was there with his merry smile, and all the rest 
of the company, including Captain Vavasour, were forming a 
group round our darling Godolphine. 


Shall { ever forget her statuesque beauty, the Brussels lace 
veil falling negligently over her graceful form, and hiding the 
sheen of golden curls, entwined with orange blossom, and 
transparent jessamine, white she seemed from head to foot, the 
soft folds of her satin gown the only shadow visible. 


Godolphine had seated herself in an antique chair, and one 
gmall hand fell listlessly, the jewelled rings she wore contrasting 
with its snowy purity, the dying sunset tinged every feature, 
and her blue eyes were drooping, with the delicate outline of 
her face cut clearly against the evening sky. No one spoke, all 
of our hearts were filled to overflowing for thinking of the 
sad blank her departure must make, and the old squire 
remembering from that date Godolphine’s place at church, and 
when at home would be empty, as she and Captain Vavasour 
were going to India a fortnight after they were married. 


I recollect the wonderful stillness of that group, all more or 
less engrossed in their own thoughts; and how gradually the 
moon rose, and flooded Godolphine’s boudoir, and still she 

















TOLD IN THE TWILIGHT. . <B07. 


moved not, only her fair face drooped lower. Was she, too, 
thinking that this was the first break in her happy life ? 


White and whiter grew the bridal drapery. An angelic 
expression swept over the delicate features,a soft flush stcle 
upon the sweet pure lips, an aureole of light flickered over the 
serene brow bedecked with Heaven’s sublimated seal of sanctity ; 
outside, the bells rang a peal meant to be joyous, yet strangely 
pathetic in their musical irregularity. Every breath was hushed, 
and it was only when the room became darker, and the butler 
appeared with silver candles, followed by other luminaries, and 
we rose to stagger out of the moon-light which blinded all our 
senses, and steeped us in a state of rhapsody, making us feel as 
if our footsteps had touched the Crystal Sea, and as if our souls 
had seen the reflection of the Golden Land, only then, when the 
lights came, did Godolphine’s silence strike us as something 
extraordinary, and, by some wonderful intuition, I moved 
forward, and seizing her little hand, placed my arm round her 
waist, and asked if she felt faint, while my heart beat audibly, 
as I waited breathlessly for an answer. 


The awe-struck tones of my voice roused the others. Poor 
Walter, all his face intense in agony, fell at her feet with one 
long cry of passionate emotion, and laying his young head on 
Godolphine’s shoulder, burst into floods of tears. 


There were no words spoken, and there were none needed, 
Hour after hour Captain Vavasour and myself knelt beside our 
holy dead. I remember the moon faded, and in its place the 
grey dawn arose, and still like grim sentinels we kept our 
hallowed watch. Towards noon our eyes closed from sheer 
fatigue of mind and body; and then someone in charity led us 
both, blinded and dazed, from the oriel chamber, trembling like 
aspen leaves. 


That scene remains impr23sed upon my memory for ever, 
coupled with the gay young bridegroom’s intense grief, and the 
squire’s complete break up, in consequence of the sad event. 
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The fleur-de-lis decorated Godolphine’s grave, typifying her 
marriage in Heaven, and the sweet white roses added their 
fragrance to the purple velvet pall, and lay in chaste beauty 
upon my darling’s breast; and the dear old parish church 
listened to our wail of resurrection hopes three days after the 
date fixed for my cousin’s wedding vows. 


Walter Vavasour and I were chief mourners, the Squire being 
unable to attend the funeral. It would be difficult to conjecture 
which suffered most—I who had lost my companion, sister, and 
playmate, or he whose happiness we had just seen so rudely 
shattered. 


But time has mercifully healed his wounds, and in new ties 
he has no doubt forgotten that terrible day’s misery. As for 
myself, I have one hope left, that when my pilgrimage is com- 
pleted, Godolphine’s marble grave will receive me in its friendly 


arms. 
% +. * * * 


The moonlight still plays over the dear old Court. The fir trees 
and larches still beckon me towards them; the corn fields still 
glitter, but Hurstmontieux Court will never have a mistress in 
my lifetime, and sweet Cousin Godolphine still remains without 


@ rival. 
G. M. Movurray. 





BY THE SEA. 


There is moonlight on the wave, and sweet music, passion’s 
slave, 
Cometh floating o’er the blue and silver ocean 
From the painted boats that glide, o’er the gently flowing tide 
And from voices tuned by distance and emotion. 


Then the mountain-woods are stirred till their solemn tones are : 
heard, | 
With a thousand nameless harmonies uniting, 
While the mellow’d splash of oars sends a murmur to the shores 
All the drowsy soul to dreams of love inviting. 










And the ripples, ag they beat on the shingle at my feet, 
Their low burthen to the strain are ever keeping; _ 

And the breeze with every sigh make an echo in the sky 

To the sound of earth's lament and ocean’s weeping. 


But the moon’s enchantment dies, when I turn to those dear 
eyes, 
That disarm at once the haughty heart’s resistance ; 
Fonder far thy voice to me than faint whispers from the sea 


And the tinkle of sweet laughter in the distance. — 
J. KE. biecie” 





VERSES. 


WRITTEN AFTER READING “ IDYLS OF LABOUR” A VOLUME OF 
POEMS BY J. GREGORY, A WORKING MAN. 


With sympathetic feeling, 
And pleasure past revealing, 


I’ve read the thrilling “Idylls” by the hand of Labour pemned$ I 


And surely none will chide me, 
If I pray the muse to guide me, 
My praise with that of others in sincerity to blend. 


Sublime imagination, 
Or heav’n-born inspiration, 
Is not to those of lordly name and lineage confined ; - 
For Poesie oft turning : 
From loftier rank or learning, 
Has fill’d with ardent yearning some humble toiler’s mind, 


Oh! poet, heav’n-gifted, 
Oft hath thy mind been lifted 
Beyond all earthly barriers, on Freedom’s soaring wing ; 
Bright visions came to cheer thee, 
And spirit forms drew near thee, 
Until, with rapture in thy heart, thou wast constrain’d to sing. 
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Ne’er may thy genius slumber, 
Nor care thy soul encumber 

And when thou’rt freed for ever from the clog of mortal mould, 
Unbound by bond or fetter, 
In the brighter world and better, 

May’st thou join the master-singers, who sang sweet lays of old. 


. 


Oh! Minstrel, may it ever 
Be thy firm and fixed endeavour 
To aid the cause of Progress with ready tongue and pen; 
Sing on, with hope undaunted, 
And let thy songs be chaunted, 
To cheer the sorrow-haunted hearts of many fellow men. 


Heed no man’s scorn or coldness, 
Press on with earnest boldness— 
The poet’s path is rugged, and the wreath is hard to gain; 
But when success hath crown’d thee, 
Then thou canst gaze around thee 
In joy; for surely, poet, thou hast not sung in vain. 


W. H. Downrinae. 





A JUNE CHANSON. 


PrizE Porm. 


The bloom is off the bough, love, \ 
The clustered flowers are dead, 

The fragrant blossoms now, love, 

Upon the grass are shed ; 








A JUNE CHANSON, 


The glory of the orchard 
Has faded all away, 

It vanished with the vanishing 
Of April and of May. 


The tender fruit is there, love, 
All indistinct and green, 
It is a promise fair, love, 
That shines, the leaves between 3; 
It needeth but the sunshine, 
And the soft summer rain, 
To tint and mould it day by day, 
And crown the trees again. 


The bloom is off my life, love, 
The joys of youth are gone, 
Too frail for this woild’s strife, love, 
They faded, one by one; 
Hopes that were folded blossoms, 
Dreams that were rose-lined flowers, 
They vanished with the vanishing 
Of life’s first golden hours, 


The best remaineth still, love, 
The fruit is on the bough, 

Firm faith and strength of will, love, 
Are left unto me now; 

Those blossoms of the spring-time 
With petals pure as snow, 

Have only dropp’d and faded, from 
The fruit that lay below, 















_M, Suurivan, 
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THE DYING YEAR. 


Farewell to the year that is fleeting away, 

Farewell to-the pains and the pleasures it. brought, 
Time’s mandate imperious forbids it to stay, 

But dying, it lives, in the regions of thought. 


To none has the year brought all sorrow and grief, 
Without one sweet ray to enliven and cheer ; 
To many it dawned as. atime of relief, 
A period of joy in remembrance held. dear. 


Shall the old be forgotten when new friends arise ? 
Shall the child-year efface all regard for the old ? 

No! Welcome the bright babe with hope’s beaming eyes, 
But dream of the past as a sweet story told. 


Ring out the old year, gladly help him along— 

Bid him “God-speed” on his journey unknown, 
Welcome the new year with faith’s joyous song, 

That bright. beams o’er each one, by him will be thrown. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘The Lover’s Leap.”—A good story, well told, but unfortunately by no 
means original. We remember to have seen the same thing in various books 
of legendary lore, and also utilized in no less than three novels, and for aught 
we know, in many more. We certainly commend the practice of founding 
stories upon fact, but it is as well to endeavour to instil some fresh ideas, 
however few. 

**Cora, a Spanish Romance.”——-Very romantic. Don Alveraz placing his 
victim in a tub smacks strongly of Ali Baba—only the Don was not half so 
clever as the lady. Permit us to remark that olives are not usually served 
up with sugar ; but possibly you wished to heighten the. ‘‘ romance.” 


‘To a Daisy,” by E. L. B.—Pretty, but commonplace. It is always 
unwise to invite criticism by the selection of such a title as the above, and 
further, the subject is worn threadbare. 


“L. L. D.”—We are quite unable to decipher this contribution. No doubt 
it 7 ‘fof value,” but we fear that the only person who will think so is the 
author. 


“To Let,” by Alfred. Clever, but very hard upon, and scarcely just 
towards, the inhabitants of the favoured spot you portray. Is it quite true? 
If so, we should like to live in that neighbourhood. 


Edward Edwards. Thanks. We are obliged for the “‘ poem.” An old 
Yorkshire farmer, upon being asked to define poetry, said it ‘‘ war summatas 
na volks could understond.” Accepting this definition as correct, yours is the 
most poetical poem we have ever perused. 
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A. E., Brighton. We are sorry that ‘‘ the air of Brighton is not conducive 
to poetical composition,” but we fail to see how we can remedy the matter. 
Leave writing alone for awhile, and try a course of reading. 


‘ Ada, Whiston.—We have been told that, the present Lord Lytton is a 
t, but have no means of verifying the same, We are not aware that he 
om published any poems. 

T. M. Brown.—1. We cannot say. 2. You will find all the information you 
require in Hood’s Rules of Rhyme, or in the articles entitled ‘‘ Studies in 
Poetry,” which have — in our pages. 3. We are not interested in 
politics, and regret therefore that we cannot answer your question. 


Esta, Oldham.—A young Manchester poet of great promise wrote a pcem 
in honour of the Charge of Balaclava in the same metre as that adopted by 
the Laureate. It was, we believe, written before Mr. Tennyson’s. We 
regret that this gentleman’s name has slipped our memory, and further, that 
we do not possess a copy of his works, which we remember to have admired. 


S. de Vigne.—It is difficult for us to advise you what to read, as we are 
ignorant of the poets you have studied. You cannot do better than devote 

ur attention to Shakespeare, Longfellow, Shelley, Byron, and Tennyson. 

these you will find almost every style. In ting the Spenserian rhythm, 
‘you will have to be very careful in order to avoid a most doleful monotony. 


‘* Mistletoe Berrys, (sic) a Seasonible (sic) Poem.” This.is a jewel of grevt 
price, and we cannot deny our- readers the gratification of reading it. So 
repare :— 
4 ‘* Hale to the mistletoe bough 
Which long ere now 
The Drueds worshiped, 
So: we this day 
Beneath it play 
With joyance ravished.” 
Our readers will kindly accent the “‘ ed.” 
** My lady dear 
I saw first here 
Beneath the bough of green, 
She little knew 
Her loving: baew 
Had waiting for her been. 
I kissed her once, 
I kissed her twice, 
And would have done so many more 
Times, but she said, 
Oh ! please don't, Fred, 
There’s someone at the door.” | 


As this “‘ poem” consists of thirty-one verses, we shall be pardoned for not 
publishing the whole. 


R. M., Liverpool —We shall be glad to see the M.S. you mention. 





DECLINED WITH THANKS. 


Our Christmas Tree, An Ivy Wreath, Holly Berries, A Moss Rose, A Singer’s 
Lament, The Captive Lark, Joshua, Ever the Same, Arrows from Cupid’s 
Quiver, A Love Song, Mabel, Stratford Churchyard, A Dirge, Songlets. | 
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OUR EXCHANGE, 

In deference to the wish of many of our Subscribers and Correspondents we 
have consented to devote a page of our Magazine to the ‘‘ wants” of our readers, 
Our Exchange will be limited to books, literary matters and music. 

To defray costs a fee of sixpence will be charged for each notice, and to pre- 
vent loss to our correspondents each transaction must take place through our 
office in order that we may be assured of the bond fides of the writers. 

The carriage of all books, &c., must be prepaid. | 

All communications under this head must be addressed to Mr. Louis Cecil, 
The Poets’ Magazine, 21 Paternoster Row. 





Moore’s poems offered for Swinburne’s *‘ Atalanta in Calydon,” 

Coleridge’s poems in ex 6 for the works of Frangois Villons, 

Burns’ works, well bound. Byron taken in exchange. 

Two volumes dance music offered for score of La Fille de Madame Angot, 
La Grande Duchess, and Genevieve de Brabant. 


NOTICE. : 
In answer to numerous enquiries Mr. Leonard Lloyd begs to inform 
the public that he is open to engagements, yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, 
to give instruction in the art of poetical composition—both in the corree 
tion and criticism of M.S.S., and by letters of advice—privately by post. 


TO OUR READERS. 

While the proprietors are happy to receive contributions from unknown 
writers, they have—to prevent the Magazine sinking to the level of an 
amateur publication—made arrangements with various authors of note, who 
will, from time to time, furnish poems, and articles on poems and poetry, 
The main feature of THz Ports’ Macazine is to invite all who possess 
literary talent to contribute to its pages. 

Original contributions only are acceptable, 

No Manuscripts can be returned, except by special arrangements. 

In all cases where written answers to letters are desired, a directed 
envelope and two stamps must be enclosed. 

As we haye so many letters asking for criticism on enclosures we find it 
necessary to state that any correspondent who is not a Subscriber to our 
Magazine, and desires criticism on MSS., either privately or in print must 
enclose twelve stamps with each contribution. In all cases where this rule is 
complied with, a prompt and candid opinion will be given, and a copy of the 
current number of the Magazine forwarded post free. 

This rule does not apply to established Authors, whose communications 
will at all times receive attention. 

Novellettes, prose ms, and all articles of real literary value, are 
acceptable, and if suitable will be included in the Magazine. 

All who wish the “‘P. M.” sent monthly by post, because they cannot 
obtain it through a bookseller, can have single copies for seven stamps. 

Subscriptions for Contributors 
(who will alone be allowed to competel Yearly, 10s. 6d.; Half-yearly, 6s. 
for Prizes) 
Subscription for Non-Writers —— 6s. i 38. 

Authors and Correspondents are requested to apply by letter only, 
— to the Editors of Taz Ports’ Macazing, 21, Paternoster Row, © 

ndon. 

OP Office Orders payable at Temple Bar Post Office to Mr. Leonard 
oyd. 

Vol. IT., Now Ready, Price 4s. Cases for Binding, 1s. 6d. 


AUXILIARY STsaM Printing Works, 36, New Broap Street, Lunpon, E.C, 
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CHAPTER I. 


‘¢ What can we do, o’er whom the unbeholden 
Hangs in a night with which we cannot cope ? 
What, but look sunward, and with faces golden, 
Speak to each other softly of a hope ?” 
Myers, ** ee Paul.” 





‘When is the next train for Arleton ?” 

“Seven o’clock, sir—two hours to wait.” 

“Two hours ;— Great heavens, I shall be too late | !” muttered 
Cyril Grafton, as he turned from the rough unsympathetic 
porter, and began pacing the platform at Victoria Station with 
rapid impatient strides. Presently, drawing a telegram from ate 
his pocket, he repeated the terrible pencilled words slowly to wild 
himself, as though hoping that some undiscovered corxhfort i 
was lurking beneath them :— i 


\ — lll ltl ttl ltl 


From Miss MatsizE GRAFTON, Crrit GraFton, Esq., 
Manor House, to Temple Club, bl A 
Arleton. Strand. il | 


“Father cannot live many hours. He is conscious, and asks for you.” 











Refolding and replacing the paper, with another glance at his 

watch, he was continuing his restless walk when a hand was 
laid familiarly on his shoulder and a merry voice exclaimed : 
“Hullo, Grafton! what’s the trouble, old man? Anything in 
which my services can avail? Have you lost your heart, or 
your money, or” — 

“Nonsense, Ashby—you cannot play the mediator this time, 
since the adversary is Death. An hour ago I received a telegram 
with news of my father’s illness and its expected fatal termina- 
tion, and, rushing off here immediately, was just in time to see 
the train off.” 

“ And the next will start ?” 

““ Seven o’clock.” 

“‘ Meanwhile, do you purpose perambulating the platform for 
the purpose of making these two hours seem as ten? or shall 
we stroll into the park together, and talk over the news ?” 

*‘ As you please,” replied Cyril. 

As the young men turned to leave the station many womanly 
eyes followed them admiringly; and, indeed, they presented a 
striking contrast to one another both in appearance and manner 
that would have made them noticeable anywhere. Cyril 
Grafton was tall and slight, dark complexion, regular features, 
but with a dogged sinister cast of countenance, and a de- 
termination in the thick set lips and flashing black eyes that 
made him appear one to be feared rather than loved. Marma- 
duke Ashby, his friend and companion, was also tall, but broad 
shouldered, fair haired, with blue eyes, and the pink and white 
complexion of a girl; besides the careless ease of his walk, and 
the laughing way in which he looked in the faces of the passers- 
by betokened a lively, fascinating, light-hearted disposition, such 
as wins its way in the world without any apparent effort. 

*‘ And Maisie ?—Miss Grafton, I mean,” began Duke, as soon 
as they had pushed their way through the crowd hurrying to 
and from the gateway, “Is she at home and well ?” 

‘My sister,” replied Cyril, with a keen glance at his com- 
panion, “has sent no news from home for many months. I 











expect she is terribly upset through this unexpected illness of 
my father.” 

“Of course. Remémber me to her, Grafton, there’s a good 
fellow ;—you know ‘out of sight, out of mind’ is an adage 
peculiarly applicable to your humble servant, and I am afraid 
Miss Grafton will be.only too happy to bury my hateful memory 
in oblivion.” 

“T tell you what it is, Ashby;” said the other, turning 
suddenly round’ and facing him; “I’m awfully down in the 
mouth just now, and no doubt Maisie is too; suppose you run 
down to Arleton with me. I cannot promise you good cheer, 
you know, but at any rate it will be almost as good as lounging 
through your holidays in this fashion; besides, I may be in 
difficulties, and need a friend to stand by me.” 


“Thanks, my dear fellow; I shall be delighted. Which 


preliminary being settled, I will, with your permission, repair 
to my elegant suite of apartments, conducted on the economical 
principles incident to the expenditure of £100 per annum, for 
the purpose of packing a few necessaries. J would invite you 
to my sanctum meantime, Grafton, but that I have a lively 
remembrance of the day on which, for the first and last time, 
you honoured me with your presence there, when you politely 
exclaimed ‘What a miserable stuffy hole! I should die mad 
before the first week’s rent became due,’ refusing absolutely to 
sit down uw. move from the door until I had thrown the windows 
open.” 

‘“< Very well,” returned the other carelessly, ““ You need not 
trouble about me. I shall get on well enough by myself, no 
doubt. Mind you are at the station in time, or I shall be 
forced to go off without you.” 

“¢ All right—never fear,” called Duke who had already turned 
away and was walking rapidly in the direction of the gate by 
which they entered the park; “don’t get down-hearted on 
account of my absence whatever you do.” 

Left to himself and his own gloomy forebodings, Cyril 
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struck off from the pathway for a secluded spot beneath the 
trees, that he might commune with himself, and pacify the 
haunting ghosts of passed sins, the living horrors of present 
fears. 

It was a dreary, uninviting day, and the dewy, damp grass 
was covered with mouldering leaves; while in the blighting, 
keen, easterly wind, the noble trees, shorn of their leafy beauty, 
were swaying to and fro and moaning to themselves as though 
in an agony of bitter pain. 

What an universal truism is that contained in the words “ The 
whole creation groaneth and travailleth in pain together until 
now.” Who has not stood upon the sea-shore, lingering, to 
listen to the groans which burst from the heart of the great 
deep, whose purple lips foam with the agony which cannot be 
uttered ? Who has not lain awake through the weary watches 
of the night hearkening to the wailing winds, sweeping and 
weeping round the house as though they were a host of dis- 
embodied spirits praying and pining for redemption from 
bonds which bound them to earth when they would fain be 
havened in the heavens? Who has not stood in solitude and 
silence, awe-struck, by the sobbing of the rain, now dashing 
against the window-panes and imploring our pity in hysterical 
bursts of grief, now plaining softly to itself as though with the 
passion of its tears it were exhausted, broken-hearted? Itis a 
sad fact, but nevertheless it 1s a fact, that things animate and 
inanimate, though diverse in themselves, and created and 
fashioned for diverse uses and abuses, are all one in this 
particular—the sense of a grevious loss and pain. Yes, the 
“mystery of pain” is a mighty mystery, and hopeless of solution 
by our feeble finite understandings ; but we may believe, that, 
as when the clouds are rolled back on high we see the azure 
floor of heaven, so, when the veil is removed from our sight, we 
shall see clearly the cause and effect, the working and the 
result, and grasp the meaning and the motive of this stupendous 
mystery with grateful hearts. 











Grafton’s mind, however, was not occupied with such 
thoughts as these; for his nature was too intensely selfish, too: 
warped and wrapped up in itself, to feel any concern for the 
sufferings of others. Cyril Grafton’s god was himself, and he sacri- 
ficed to the idol of his own idle pleasures and demoniacal desires 
with greater devotion and assiduity than a heathen devotee 
ever lavished upon his presiding household divinity. A common 
type of man this, too common for the good of the world, and 
the peace and honour of society; and happy is it for their 
fellow men when such, having played their cards badly and 
over-reached the merk, take refuge in a suicide’s grave from the 
gnawing stings of conscience, and the wreck they have made 
both of body and soul. 

Chancing a few minutes later to glance back after his friend’s 
retreating figure, Cyril observed a woman coming rapidly 
towards him, and making signs to him to wait for her. ‘“Julie’s 
maid, I believe;” he muttered under his breath, “now what 
in the name of all that is unholy can the girl want with me.” 

“Tf you please, Sir,” she began, gasping for breath, and 
looking up with a frightened gaze into the stern handsome face 
before her, “If you please my mistress saw you come into the 
park from her carriage, and bade me make haste to find you 
and give you this note.” | 

Snatching the little delicate envelope offered him, he broke 
the seal and read the following hurriedly written words :— 


Dearest, 


‘“Why keep away from me? I have been expecting you daily 
You know how hard it is for me at home ; and the cruelty of your unconcern 
is killing me. Send or come at once to 
‘* Yours distractedly, 
“ Julie.” 


“Confound it!” exclaimed the young man, tell your 
mistress I have no time to spare. Here !—wait a moment,” he 
added, as she was turning away; and tearing a leaf from his 




















pocket-book he hastily pencilled a few words, bidding her carry 
them back as his reply. Then resuming his walk, with a 
perplexed and anxious expression of countenance, he meditated 
upon the difficulties by which be was beset, and the probable 
end of it all. | 

An hour later he was again at the station, where he found 
Duke standing by a portmanteau and a thick travelling rug, 
whistling softly to himself and watching a pretty girl who was 
keeping a similar guard but a few yards off. 

‘Well, Grafton,” he began in his usual merry ringing tones, 
almost before that moody individual had had time to recognize 
him, “tired of your solitariness, eh? By Jove! isn’t that a 
pretty little girl? Hope she is going down to Arleton— 
same train—same carriage.” 

“Don’t be absurd, Ashby! We are not schoolboys out for a 
holiday, you know.” 

“Ah! to be sure; I forgot:” said Duke, taking up his 
luggage and thinking how he should feel if he were travelling 
to lis father’s deathbed. ‘‘ And so, the caravan being in waiting, 
suppose we make our way towards it.” 

“Here you are, sir!” cried the guard, after the ceremony of 
producing the tickets had been satisfactorily gone through, and 
opening the door of a first-class carriage he seized on Duke’s 
belongings and rattled them in; “Make haste, Sir; we are 
off.” - 

“So it seems,” said Grafton, sinking luxuriously into his 
corner by the door, and placing some coppers in the extended 
hand. ‘And now, Ashby, make yourself comfortable for the 
next two hours, as that is the least in which the distance can 
be accomplished.” 

“‘ All to myself and happy—with nothing to look at except 
your imperturbable face, Grafton,” rejoined the volatile young 
gentleman addressed, “even the pretty girl left behind and—” 

“Don’t talk, please,” exclaimed Cyril impatiently, stretching 
himself comfortably full length on the cushions; “I think I 
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could sleep, as I had but little rest last night; that is if you do 
not mind, old fellow ?” 

“Oh no—by no means—not at all,’ chaunted his friend, 
following his example in his corner, and smiling to himself as 
he thought, “Poor fellow, he is awfully cut up—lucky he had 
the common sense to ask for my company.” 

So the train sped on swiftly, noisily, from station to station, 
stopping at some to take up a few chilly-looking passengers 
who hastened into the compartments as to a safe shelter from 
the biting, pursuing wind, and rushing past others, as though 
maddened by the furious fire wkich burned in the heart of the 
engine, out into the silence of waving woods, and the sight of the 
majestic hills, further still into the heart of the country where 
tiny cottages were clustered round ivy-mantled churches ;— 
away, and away, and awav, till London with its teeming, toiling 
multitudes was a dream of the past, and fresh, invigorating 
air had long since replaced the misty, smoky atmosphere of our, 
“modern Babylon.” 

Since they started, the sands of more than three hours had 
slipped through the shaking, feeble fingers of that inveterate 
hater and enemy of man, old Time—the monarch and murderer 
of the whole human race, the scorner of the purest and dearest 
ties and affections of life, the exalter and abaser, the healer and 
the destroyer, the blessing and the bane of all existence. Once 
or twice during these long, tedious, lagging hours Duke had 
risen, stood for a moment looking down thoughtfully on the 
prostrate form of his companion, and then, thinking from the 
flitting expressions of his face that he was not sleeping, had 
softly spoken his name, but receiving no answer had invariably 
turned away, muttering to himself, “ Poor fellow, poor fellow— 
lucky he has me to take care of him,” and so abandoned himself 
again to his cushions. 

Now, however, that they had nearly reached their destination, 
Cyril roused himself, and calling his companion (who was up in 
a moment, only too glad of an opportunity for exercising his 


























wonderful faculties of conversation), he informed him that the 
next station was Arleton, and that if Maisie had not had the 
fore-thought to order the carriage to be in waiting they would 
have to make the best of it and walk. 

“Oh! that’s nothing,” replied Duke, “ walking is just as 
good as riding when you have made up your mind to it.” 

‘“‘Perhaps so, Ashby—when the victim is not intensely cold 
and in a desparate hurry.” 

“‘ However, here we are,” cheerily replied the other, flinging 
open the door and leaping out before the train had stopped, 
much to the annoyance of his friend, who exclaimed testily— 

‘“‘Mind what you’re about, there’s a good fellow; one dead 
man is enough in a house at a time, and your impulsive ”— 

‘“‘ No carriage,” shouted Duke, who was already outside the 
little station and taking a survey down the road ; “ no carriage, 
old man. Come along, we can do it in half an hour.” 

So away they went at a brisk pace, Cyril brooding and 
miserable, Duke good-natured and loquacious, through the 
dismal-looking high street, where the shops were all closed for 
the night, and the few pedestrians whom they encountered 
appeared to be in as great a hurry as themselves, down bye-lanes 
and across fields by short cuts, until after rounding a hill on 
the outskirts of the village they came in sight of the old manor 
house, Cyril’s home and birthplace.” 

“No light in his bedroom,” gasped the stricken son, catching 
at Duke’s arm to steady himself; “‘Do you see? there is no 
light.” 

‘Nor more there is,” ieplied his companion, crest-fallen for 
a moment, but brightening up with a new idea the next. 
““Can’t you see, Grafton, he has changed hisroom? Look, there 
is a light in the one that used to be yours last year; and a 
fire burning in the library. Knock softly, he may be asleep.” 

“He is asleep, I fear, Duke.—Maisie!” he exclaimed, starting 
back as the door was opened by his little sister, so quickly that 
she had evidently been watching for him. “How white you are 
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child! Is he ”’—“ Dead, Cyril dear—an hour ago. He was not 
in any pain, and was quite happy. Poor boy,” she continued, 
(for her brother had sunk into a chair into the hall, and was 
looking up at her with a dazed hopeless horror in his eyes) 
“Poor Cyry must not look like that,” she said pushing the 
hair gently from his forehead with her little white hands, and 
kissing his brow as tenderly and as wisely as a doting mother 
might have done. ‘And oh, Cyry darling, you are so cold, so 
very cold— and there is a fire for you in the library, and the 
lights are placed in your room. Look dear, Mr. Ashby is here 
waiting. You are forgetting your friend, and forgetting poor 
little Maisie too.” 

This last appeal roused her brother from the state of 
bewilderment into which he had fallen, and without a word he 
pushed her gently from him, took Duke’s arm and went up to 
his room. 

Half-an-hour later as they were seated by the library fi fire 
talking in subdued tones of past reminiscences and future 
probabilities, (Cyril rising frequently to help himself to the wine 
which stood on the table) the door opened noiselessly and 
Maisie, creeping in, laid her hand on her brother’ s shoulder and 
whispered softly — 

“Will you come Cyril ?” 

““Come Maisie? Where ?” 

“To see him.” 

“No, no, I cannot,” he replied, starting up and shaking her 
from him roughly. “I cannot come. I dare not,” he added 
fiercely. Duke is here—he will go with you. Maisie, take 
Duke to see him.” 

“Will you come ?” she asked, turning and looking for the 
first time at Cyril’s friend, “ Will you like to come ?” 

“Yes I will come Miss Grafton, if you will let me,” rejoined 
Duke gravely, bowing slightly to the little figure, and thinking 
what a pretty pathetic picture she made in her plain black dress, 
with her wealth of golden brown tresses falling loosely on her 
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shoulders, and the great pleading eyes raised innocently and 
wistfully to his face. Then at her bidding he followed her 
from the room, up a flight of oaken stairs, and down a long 
corridor, till she paused at last at the door of her father’s bed- 
chamber, and, looking round first to plead that he would tread 
softly and not speak,—turned the handle gently, went in and 
drew the curtains from the bed, while Duke, stepping noiselessly 
to her side, stood looking down on the work of death; a pallid 
face, closed eyes, shut lips, and white hands folded on the not 
whiter counterpane. A well known author has said “If you 
want to make a man look noble, kill him,” and certain it is 
that though the roseate hues of health and the proud flush of 
pleasure may have their separate charms, there is something in 
the stilly solemnity, the calm, restful dreamy expression of a 
dead face that is more grandly beautiful than these. Place a 
sleeping and a dead maiden side by side, and gaze for a few 
moments thoughtfully on their varied beauties, and you will 
find that though the features of the living maid may be more 
finely moulded, the dimples play in her cheeks, and the warm 
breath as perfume may come through her parted lips, that there 
is that in the face of the other which will irresistibly attract, 
a beauty beyond the power of sleep to confer, a comething 
which belongs of right to the kingdom and kingship of death- 
Perhaps the knowledge that the eyes we are looking down at 
will never more unclose, the lips never more unlock, and 
the ‘soft white limbs will move no more at motion of the 
will, perhaps the knowledge that she is dead, and has entered 
the unknown realms, has something to do with it; but the real 
magnetic power lies in the fact that we are feeling how some day 
we shall be as the dead are, we shall be motionless as they are 
motionless, silent as they are silent, helpless as they are helpless, 
and feeling as they are feeling, if indeed they feel at all. 
Thoughts similar to these were struggling vaguely through 
Duke’s mind as he stood gazing earnestly on the statuesque face 
of Cyril’s father. At first his fears and regrets were entirely 
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engrossed by the object before him, but presently looking round 
at Maisie who had sunk on her knees by the pillow, his dread was 
all for her. She did not cry or move, but with her head 
thrown back, and her white lips parted, she was looking intently 
upon her father, apparently unconscious of her surroundings or 
indeed of anything but the fact that she had lost him. 

“Miss Grafton—Maisie !” 

Still she did not move or speak. 

“‘Maisie—poor child,” he continued, “ You must not kneel 
there. He would not wish it. Come, little one,” he whispered, 
and gently raising her and supporting her in.his arms he led her 
to the window, and bade her look up at the stars, the few 
scattered twinkling stars, which were beaming brightly from 
the heavens. Then he talked to her softly, tenderly as though 
she were but a little child, talked to her of heaven, and of the 
meeting that should be in the hereafter, when she should be 
clasped again in her father’s arms, and they should be more to 
one another than they had ever been on earth, until at last the 
tired little head sunk upon his shoulder, and the long pent up 
tears broke forth in convulsive sobs. Duke was wise enough 
to let her sob on till the first violence of her grief was over and 
manly enough to abstain from using any endearing expressions 
which he knew, in her calmer moments, she would have resented; 
and then, when she was quieter, and struggling from his 
encircling arms began apologizing in her feeble, childish, innocent 
way for the trouble she had given him, and sobbing that she 
— could not help it but was better now, he led her gently from 

the room, and saying that he would go and find Cyril, and that 
she had better go to rest, he left her in the hall. 





























CHAPTER II. 


‘* Tout est perdu fors ’honneur.” 
‘* Quickening round his heart 
One softer feeling would not yet depart.” 


Byron. 


In one of the most dilapidated of a row of dilapidated houses, 
situate in a most unenviable quarter of London—unenviable, 
that is to say, as a-locality in which to reside—a man was seated 
crooning over the embers of a dying fire, on the night when 
Cyril Grafton and Marmaduke Ashby were speeding down to 
the deathbed of Grafton’s father. 

Waterman’s Row, as the houses were called, was an old 
collection of buildings overhanging the Thames, the upper 
stories projecting quite over the river, and the basement 
seperated from the mainland by a black mass of mud called 
Folly Ditch—the ditch being spanned by a shaky wooden 
bridge. Undoubtedly in days long past, Waterman’s Row had 
been a place of considerable importance, for the rooms were 
spacious and crossed with massive beams, on which, in spite of 
age and smoke and dirt, some traces of paint and gilding could 
yet be-discovered, but now, whether by reason of its unenviable 
situation, or because the houses were deemed unsafe, no use 
whatever was made of them, and they became a refuge for the 
outcast and houseless of the wilderness of London. 

It was a bitterly cold night—a raw penetrating cold, and ever 
and anon the wind shook the casements threateningly and 
roared in the passages and rooms of Waterman’s Row, till the 
old houses quivered; and in the pauses between the gusts the 
only sound to be heard was the rapid wash of the river hurrying 
to the sea. 

The man of whom we have spoken was a tall, thin man with 
sunken, hollow cheeks and black flashing eyes, that gleamed 
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with an unnatural brightness, long black hair, and a forehead 
that was marked with a terrible scar, which, meeting his nose 
gave him a rather forbidding appearance. To-night he seemed 
uneasy, and crouching over the fire, bit his long finger nails 
meditatively, whilst gazing fixedly at the red embers, oftimes 
stopping to raise his head and listen intently. There was no 
light in the room save that afforded by the dim red glow of the 
fire, which revealed two old settles and a rickety table as the 
sole furniture of the apartment. ‘At last he raised himself from 
his crouching position, and called in a low voice, “ Nettie.” 


In response to the call, a door at the far end of the room 
opened, and a little girl entered. She was a pretty, fair haired 
child about twelve years old, very poorly but cleanly dressed: a 
face that would have been beautiful, were it not for a look of 
premature age upon it, the large, dark circles round her eyes 
telling of pain that her youth should not have known. She 
came in quietly, almost timidly, and stood before the man. 

“ Did you call father ?” 

“Of course I called, you know that well enough, why do you 
ask >?” 

The child made no reply, but the rough answer caused her 
eyes to fill with tears. She stood silently looking at her father, 
who at last said— 

“Didn’t Travers say he’d come to-night ? ” 

““ Yes, father.” 

“Then why isn’t he here, it’s past nine isn’t it ?” 

“Nearly half-past.” 

“Well, I suppose he won’t be long—ah!” as a low knocking 
was heard downstairs ; “there he is. Here Nettie, put some 
wood on the fire and then get to bed, d’ye hear.” 

The child stood for a moment as if irresolute, and seeing her 
pause, her father exclaimed— 

“Did you hear what I said[? go and put some wood on :” 
saying which he rose to open the door to his visitor. As he 
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moved from the fire the child turned towards him, and clasped 
his arm with both her hands— 


“Father, dear father ;” she said looking appealingly up into 
his face ; “do not let Mr. Travers make you do anything wrong; 
he is a bad, bad, man,dear. Oh, I wish you would not see him,” 
and she clung to him with an earnest gesture of entreaty. 


“Don’t be a fool, Nettie,” responded the man roughly. 
‘“‘ Confound the fellow,” he added as the knocking was repeated 
loudly; “he’ll wake the neighbourhood—let go, Nettie, will 
you,” saying which he shook the child off and strode hastily 
from the room. 

Nettie rose from the floor where she had fallen, replenished 
the fire, and then stole softly into the adjourning room, where 
her poor couch was placed—but she did not go to bed. Her 
face was fixed with a resolute rigidity—extraordinary in one so 
young—and having secured the door, she wrapped herself in an 
old quilt, and applying her ear to the fragile partition listened 
intently. Ina few minutes the man returned ushering in his 
visitor. 


Harry Travers was a short, thick set young man, with a 
red face and coarse red hair. He was closely wrapped in a 
large cloak which he now removed, and, drawing off his gloves, 
exposed fat hands nearly covered with rings. Having placed his 
cloak and hat upon the table he turned to his conductor, saying 
in a fierce but cautious tone— 

“What the d—I did you keep me waiting at the door for, 
Ashby ?”’ 

“Hush,” responded the other, lifting his finger warningly. 
“1 wanted to get Nettie out of the way.” 


“‘She’s safe now, I suppose?” said Travers. 
“ Quite safe.” 


“Well if that’s the case we’d better get to business, for this 
isn’t the liveliest hole I ever put my foot into. Got anything 
to drink, Ashby ?” 
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The man called Ashby nodded, and going to a small cupboard 
in a corner of the room, produced a black bottle and two 
cracked tea cups, which he filled with spirit. 


“ Ah, said Travers, tossing down the liquor, “that warms 
one—come, draw up that stool Ashby, and let’s settle matters.” 


“Let’s hear what matters you mean,” rejoined the other, 
“you’ve been coming here often enough, and throwing out hints 
about something you want done, but you’ve never said in plain 
words what you do want. Some roguery, I suppose, you're 
afraid to undertake yourself and want me to do for you.” 

“Come stow that,” said Travers impatiently, “you are poor, 
ai'nt you ?” | 

“Do you need to ask?” responded Ashby, casting a glance 
round the room. 


“No,” answered Travers, with a coarse laugh, “I don't know 
that I do need—pretty sort of residence this for an Ashby, of 
Stonehurst, whose father owned half Warwickshire—rather a 
change from the days when you used to riot in the old hall, and 
give the most expensive wine-parties at Oxford, eh? ” 


‘Why taunt me with the past ?” replied Ashby, fiercely, ““You 
know well enough what my life has been since the day I married 
Ida, and my father cast me off and refused again to see me; 
you know how I have struggled against poverty, hoped against 
hope, and held out all the time from you and your associates; how 
I have refused to make money at the expense of honour; how I 
have toiled on, hoped on, and seen each new aspiration melt away 
like clouds into space; how every bit of vantage ground has 
been cut from my feet by schemers, till I had no hope left, and 
till, were it not for Nettie,—poor little Nettie—I should have 
found a resting place in that river that you hear rushing by, 
You know all this, and in my darkest hour you come here to 
twit me with the past, and, as the devil tempted Eve, to lead 
me on to sin.” 


The torrent of words was choked by a paroxysm of coughing, 
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which shook his whole frame, and seemed almost as if it would 
tear his heaving chest in two. 

“Tut tut, Ashby,” replied Travers, when the other had re- 
covered, almost fearful lest he had gone to far, “don’t go into 
heroics man, or get melodramatic. I didn’t come to taunt you, 
I would like to help you, if you will let me.” 

‘“‘ Help me,—how ?—say what you mean plainly.” 

“T will say what I mean,” replied Travers, drawing his chair 
closely to that on which Ashby was seated, and looking, half 
fearfully, round the room. “Is that door fast >?” he asked. 

Ashby rose, and crossing the room tried both doors. 

‘Quite fast” he replied, and reseating himself, “Now what 
have you come for ?” 

“Well,” replied Travers, speaking slowly and with great 
precision, “ you must not think that I wish to hurt your feelings 
if I allude to the past; those sort of outbursts like you favoured 
me with just now are uncommon bad form Ashby,’ you would’nt 
have done it at one time—now,”’ laying his hand upon the other’s 
arm, “ listen.”’ 

Ashby bowed, and Travers proceeded : 

“When old Sir Hugh died, he left a will disinheriting you, 
his son, and leaving the property, which is unentailed, to the 
next in succession, his nephew Robert. You, finding yourself 
penniless, left the world to believe you. dead, and, taking the 
name of Ashford, tried, as you have said, to earn your own 
living; your attempts in that direction, ’tis clear, not being 
altogether successful—nay, hear me out,” as the other moved 
impatiently— After some time Robert assumed the baronetcy, 
believing you dead. So far good, but did you my dear, 
confiding, Sir Hugh Ashby, Baronet, of Stonehurst, take the 
‘ trouble to consider the date of your father’s will ?” 

“It was dated in 1847,” replied Ashby. 

‘‘ And your father, I believe, died in 1850.” 

“You are quite right.” 

“How do you know that he did not make another will ?” 
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Ashby started. 

“ Another will!” he gasped, “Is it possible >?” 

“Quite possible,” responded Travers coolly, “‘ because true. 
He did make another will, and that will is now in my posses- 

sion.” 

“And the terms of it,” asked Ashby excitedly, grasping 
Travers firmly by the arm, “to whom is the property left ?” 

“The whole of the Stcnehurst estates are left unreservedly to 
Marmaduke Ashby, who, by some curious oversight, is not defined 
as your father’s second nephew.”’ 

“My poor Nettie,” groaned Ashby, covering his face with his 
hands, “is it to last for ever, this constant sickening disap- 
pointment ?” Then turning fiercely upon Travers he said “ Why 
doyou come here to torment me with idle tales and false hopes? 
If this is all your news, of what use is it to me ?” 

“ Softly, softly, my good Sir Hugh,” replied Travers, “ it is of 
a great deal of use to you. My father drew this will.” 

“Well. ?” 

“‘ Supposing,” went on Travers, “supposing you were to have 
this precious document, and supposing you were to place the 
name of Hugh before that of Marmaduke—your name is Mar- 
maduke, you know—and supposing you were to prove that will, 
the date of which is 1850, why then Nettie would be a lady and 
have every luxury, and you would be once more Sir Hugh Ashby 
of Stonehurst.” | 

“Oh! my God,” ejaculated Ashby, as the whole force of the 
temptation occurred to him, and visions of what might have 
been passed rapidly before his eyes, “would it,” he continued 
to himself, “‘ would it indeed be sin to take my lawful heritage 
from these people, even if I do take it by foul means? And 
Nettie, poor little Nettie, she would be well cared for at last, 
Why should I hesitate ?” 

Meanwhile Travers was regarding him attentively. At last 


Ashby looked up. 
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which shook his whole frame, and seemed almost as if it would 
tear his heaving chest in two. 

“Tut tut, Ashby,” replied Travers, when the other had re- 
covered, almost fearful lest he had gone to far, “don’t go into 
heroics man, or get melodramatic. I didn’t come to taunt you, 
I would like to help you, if you will let me.” 

‘“‘ Help me,—how ?—say what you mean plainly.” 

“‘T will say what I mean,” replied Travers, drawing his chair 
closely to that on which Ashby was seated, and looking, half 
fearfully, round the room. “Is that door fast >?’ he asked. 

Ashby rose, and crossing the room tried both doors, 

‘Quite fast” he replied, and reseating himself, “Now what 
have you come for ?” 

“Well,” replied Travers, speaking slowly and with great 
precision, “ you must not think that I wish to hurt your feelings 
if I allude to the past; those sort of outbursts like you favoured 
me with just now are uncommon bad form Ashby,’ you would’nt 
have done it at one time—now,”’ laying his hand upon the other’s 
arm, “listen.” 

Ashby bowed, and Travers proceeded : 

“When old Sir Hugh died, he left a will disinheriting you, 
his son, and leaving the property, which is unentailed, to the 
next in succession, his nephew Robert. You, finding yourself 
penniless, left the world to believe you dead, and, taking the 
name of Ashford, tried, as you have said, to earn your own 
living; your attempts in that direction, ’tis clear, not being 
altogether successful—nay, hear me out,” as the other moved 
impatiently —* After some time Robert assumed the baronetcy, 
believing you dead. So far good, but did you my dear, 
confiding, Sir Hugh Ashby, Baronet, of Stonehurst, take the 
‘ trouble to consider the date of your father’s will 2?” 

“It was dated in 1847,” replied Ashby. 

‘“‘ And your father, I believe, died in 1850.” 

“You are quite right.” 

“How do you know that he did not make another will ?” 
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Ashby started. 

“ Another will!” he gasped, “ Is it possible >?” 

“Quite possible,”’ responded Travers coolly, “ because true. 
He did make another will, and that will is now in my posses- 
sion.” 

“And the terms of it,” asked Ashby excitedly, grasping 
Travers firmly by the arm, “to whom is the property left ?” 

“The whole of the Stcnehurst estates are left unreservedly to 
Marmaduke Ashby, who, by some curious oversight, is not defined 
as your father’s second nephew.” 

“My poor Nettie,” groaned Ashby, covering his face with his 
hands, “is it to last for ever, this constant sickening disap- 
pointment ?” Then turning fiercely upon Travers he said “ Why 
doyou come here to torment me with idle tales and false hopes? 
If this is all your news, of what use is it to me ?” 

“ Softly, softly, my good Sir Hugh,” replied Travers, “ it is of 
a great deal of use to you. My father drew this will.” 


“ Well. ?” 

“‘ Supposing,” went on Travers, “supposing you were to have 
this precious document, and supposing you were to place the 
name of Hugh before that of Marmaduke—your name is Mar- 
maduke, you know—and supposing you were to prove that will, 
the date of which is 1850, why then Nettie would be a lady and 
have every luxury, and you would be once more Sir Hugh Ashby 
of Stonehurst.” i 

“Oh! my God,” ejaculated Ashby, as the whole force of the 
temptation occurred to him, and visions of what might have 
been passed rapidly before his eyes, “would it,” he continued 
to himself, “‘ would it indeed be sin to take my lawful heritage 
from these people, even if I do take it by foul means? And 
Nettie, poor little Nettie, she would be well cared for at last, 
Why should I hesitate >” 

Meanwhile Travers was regarding him attentively. At last 


Ashby looked up. 
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“Well Sir,” he said sternly, almost haughtily, “and what 
induces you to do this disinterested act of kindness—to devise 
_ this ingenious fraud? Pure philanthropy ? 

“Hardly,” replied Travers. “This plan of mine would put you 
into possession of thirty thousand a year. I will give you this 
will and help you in the undertaking, if you, on your part, 
promise to pay me ten thousand down, the day you take posses- 
sion—no,” he went on hastily, seeing the other was about to 
speak, “‘don’t say anything now, I have told you all; in a week's 
time, at the same hour, I will come for your answer; I know 
the way, thanks—good night.” 

Whilst speaking Travers had been enveloping himself in his 
cloak, and as he uttered his adieu he left the room and was 
heard heavily descending the stairs. 

Left alone, Sir Hugh Ashby seated himself by the fire, 
and, covering his face with his hands, sobbed aloud: “ Why, 
why am I tempted thus,” he cried, “ what shall I do, what shall 
I do?” 

As he passionately uttered the last words, he felt a loving 
arm encircling his neck, and soft kisses lingering on his 
- forehead. “Nettie!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, father dear, do not be angry, but I heard all. Oh, 
dear, you will not be led by that wicked man, you will not do 
\ it,” and she looked imploringly into his face.” 

“ "Tis for your sake, little one,” he replied, gently stroking 
her curls, “ I have often hurt you, Nettie, often been unkind to 
you, but my heart was heavy with sorrow, and I always loved 
my little girl.” 

‘Do I not know that, father dear,” replied the child, “You 
_ always loved me, and, if you love me now, you will not do this 
. wicked thing. Mr. Travers said you were great. I always 
thought so, father dear, and your greatness should now be your 
protection. Let us live in Waterman’s Row for ever, rather than 
steal from others, and win riches at the expense of honesty.” 

“Ah, Nettie, Nettie,” said her father, clasping her closer to 
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his breast, “you are right, my darling, but what is to become 
of us; we have only a few shillings in the world, and when 
they are gone what are we to do.” 

“T think father dear—” began the child. 

“Well, Nettie ?” 

“T think, dear, you ought to go to this Mr. Ashby that the 
money really belongs to, and tell him all about it; perhaps he’ll 
be able to get you some work.” 

“A good idea, little one, it will be the right thing to do too. 
I will go, Nettie. Ah, darling, since your mother was taken 
from me, you have always been my good angel.” 

The child nestled closer to her father’s breast, and pressed 
her lips upon his cheek. Then looking up at him she said 
archly : “ We can never be very poor, dear, whilst we have 
each other, can we ?” | 

A kiss was Ashby’s response, and then he said more cheerfully 
than Nettie had heard him speak for a long time :— 

“Now my pet, you go to bed, and leave me to think how best 
to act in this business.” 

Nettie obeyed, and once more Ashby was alone. He sat 
far into the night and until the grey dawn stole drearily in 
through the curtainless windows, and then he rose and prepared 
for rest. Before retiring he stole into the next room, where 
Nettie lay asleep ; a peaceful smile played around the wan fea- 
tures of the child, sharpened by privation; her long hair had 
escaped the net and now hung down upon the coverlet, and her 
hands, clean and white as any lady’s though hardened with toil, 
were clasped upon her breast as if in prayer. 

Her father gazed upon her for a long time silently, murmuring 
in his heart a hope that brighter days might be in store for them 
for her sweet sake. Then, stooping, he kissed her forehead, and 
went to his own couch. And whilst Travers, in his luxurious 
chambers in the Albany, tossed and turned restlessly upon his 
soft eider bed, Nettie and her father slept peacefully, dreaming 
of brighter days to come when the glass of time should 

















be turned for them, and when capricious fortune should woo 
them once more with some of her brightest smiles, like one rich 
glorious flood of sunshine, breaking from behind a storm-cloud, 
and drying up the tears that still linger in the depths of the 
floweret’s cup. 





CHAPTER III. 


** Ah me! for aught that ever I could read 
Could ever hear by tale or history, 
The course of true love never did run smooth,” 


“© Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 


“And O, Maisie, I have loved you for so long! You know 
that, darling—don’t you ?” 

“No, Duke! I did not know.” 

“Well, I have told you now, dear, and you have promised to 
be my little wife—my own dear, pretty little wife—haven’t you, 
Maisie ? 

“Yes, Duke, dear.” 

Half an hour earlier they had wandered together across the 
lawn, and down into the shrubbery; Duke, more restless than 
usual, having pleaded that the afternoon was so fine, and Miss 
Grafton looking so pale, enlarging at the same time upon the 
“utter misery” of having to wander aimlessly about the 
grounds by himself, which, he declared, was enough to drive a 
fellow to “seek a watery grave beneath the shining deeps,” and 
appealing to Cyril to be informed if that were not a quotation 
from the immortal Shakespeare, “ with variations.” So kind- 
hearted little Maisie had had pity upon the young man’s 
loneliness, and in her closely-fitting black dress, with a little 











fur hat upon her head, and a scarlet shawl wrapped pictu- 
resquely about her shoulders, had followed him on to the lawn, 
and now—well, they were standing in a sheltered nook, out of 
sight of the house, shut in by the tall, thick bushes, one of 
Duke’s hands having wandered caressingly around his com- 
panion’s waist, and the other being employed in keeping back 
the glittering tresses of hair with which the vagrant breezes 
were wantoning, whilst his blue eyes’ gazed admiringly, 
passionately, at the downcast face, o'er which shy, maidenly 
blushes were coming and going, as clouds at sunset steal across 
the face of Heaven. 

“Little love, are you quite sure you are contented,” said 
Duke, tenderly, after a happy pause, during which they had 
listened to each others’ heart-beats. ‘“ Only a hundred and 
fifty pounds a year, dear, and you might have married some 
one with heaps of money, and much worthier of you than I, 
you know.” 

‘“* But I love you, Duke,” she replied simply, throwing her - 
arms suddenly around his neck, “I love you, O so much!” 

‘“ For ever and ever, little one ?” 

‘“‘ For ever and ever, and ever,” Maisie repeated, solemnly, 
emphasising each substantive by a tighter ‘clasp of the little 
hands. , 

“Then we will be married soon, and be happy ever after— 
won't we, pet ? just like the people in the fairy tales. And 
now I think of it,” he added, gaily, holding her off at arm’s 
length, that he might get a comprehensive view, “ how very 
like a little fairy you are, Maisie.” 

“And you, dear,” she said, looking up trustfully into his 
face, “are like a big brave prince ; only the prince is much too 
big, and brave, and nice, for the poor little fairy. Oh, Duke !” 
she went on earnestly, while a shade of trouble crossed the 
pretty, upturned face, “I never thought you could care for 
me. You know you ought to marry some tall, fine, beautiful 
woman, with blue eyes and golden hair, like your own.” 






































“J shall oever marry anyone but you,” he replied, firmly, 
stooping down to kiss the quivering lips, “so if you will not 
have me, little woman, I shall be lonely and miserable all my 
life.” 

“But I will,” she said softly, nestling her head confidingly 
upon his shoulder. 


“T shall tell Cyril when we go in,” said Duke, after another 
pause. 


“Oh! Duke, I had forgotten! He will be so angry,” cried 
Maisie, lifting her head, and looking ‘fearfully into her lover's 
eyes. ‘‘Cyry said I must marry for money, because he cannot 
give me any, as we are not so rich as we were before papa died. 
But then,” she continued, brightening a little, “one hundred 
and fifty pounds a year is a great deal. Cyry said something 
about a few thousands, I think; but I am sure a hundred and 
fifty pounds is quite enough—isn’t it, Duke dear ?” 

“It is not much, darling. No, Maisie,” he replied, gently, 
“1 will not deceive you. It is a very, very little. But then, 
you know, we have love, and that is worth a great deal.” 


“Yes, of course, that is everything. You love me and I love 
you. Oh! Cyril is sure to say yes.” 

. “You love me and I love you,” repeated Duke, drawing her 
closer to him, and holding her tightly to his heart, “ my little 
love—my wife.” 

“So, this is the way my friend sees fit to repay my hospi- 
tality,” said a stern voice behind them at this juncture; and 
the next instant, the bushes parting suddenly, Cyril Grafton, 
white with concentrated passion, stepped on to the path, and 
confronted the pair. 


“Maisie,” whispered Duke softly, “Go in, dear. I will speak 
to Cyril alone.” 

“‘ Stay where you are, Maisie,” thundered her brother authori- 
tatively, as she was turning away in obedience to her lover’s 
command. ‘“ And pray who gave you the right to issue orders 
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to Miss Grafton, Sir?” he went on, turning fiercely upon his 
friend. 

“The right of love,” returned the other shortly, gazing 
fixedly upon him, and throwing one arm protectingly about the 
little trembling form beside him. 

‘You penniless, drivelling, idiotic,” 

“Stay a moment,” broke in Duke calmly and decisively, 
“You may presume too long upon my good nature, Cyril 
Grafton. You may go too far, and repent.” 

Astonished for a moment at the unexpected display of bravery 
in the words and attitude of his opponent, Cyril without 
replying, drew back a few paces, and regarded him intently. 
Accustomed to the easy, laughing, indolent disposition which 
Duke ordinarily exhibited, he had not stayed to think that 
there might be, underlying, depths of indignation and deter- 
mination, which would, when his sympathies were fully aroused, 
make him more than a match for the calculating dastardliness 
of the practised villain. At the same time, his keen eye took 
note of the breadth of shoulder, and apparent strength of arm 
of the young man before him, and mentally deciding that in a 
hand-to-hand encounter, he (Cyril) would probably come off the 
worst, he modulated slightly his insolence, both of word and 
tone, as he replied, “You are doubtless aware, Sir, that my 
sister is not yet of age, and that I, as her nearest relative, am 
consequently her lawful guardian. When, therefore, I say that 
I most decisively and finally refuse to sanction the engagement 
into which it seems your persuasions and empty promises have 
entrapped yon silly, unsuspecting, child, I should imagine there 
can be nothing further to be said upon the subject, except that 
for the more complete enlightenment of both, I am pleased to 
add, that I have already formed other and higher views for 
Miss Grafton’s future, and have every reason to believe that a 
few months more will see her a happy and honoured wife.” 

“You appear entirely to have forgotten,” replied Duke 
leisurely, not moving a muscle, and still looking fixedly into the 




















other's eyes, “‘ You appear entirely to have forgotten what took 
place during the night succeeding Mr. Grafton’s decease, when, 
about an hour after midnight, supposing the whole household 
to be sleeping, you” 

“You lie, Sir!” interrupted the other fiercely, staggering 
back and turning ghastly pale, as though stricken by a sudden 
blow. ‘ Maisie, go in, child,” he added, recovering himself, by 
an effort, as he remembered the presence of his sister. 

With a reassuring pressure of the hand, and a loving glance, 
Duke withdrew his arm from his betrothed and let her go, and 
then following the little flitting figure up the narrow pathway 
with his eyes, he exclaimed in his usual clear, cheerful, ringing 
tones, “She is my promised wife, Grafton—and a dear little 
wife she will make too—worth her weight in gold a hundred 
times over—and no mistake about it.” 

“Ashby!” gasped his friend slowly, trying to speak calmly 
and defiantly, but trembling in every limb. “What do you 
know of—of that night you mentioned just now ?” 

“Know,” rejoined Duke, reluctantly bringing his eyes back from 
Maisie to the conscience-stricken face of her brother, “what do 
I know, did you say, Grafton? Why everything, of course, from 
the time you left your room to creep stealthily along the corridor 

to that occupied by the mortal remains of your dead father, to 
the time when having accomplished your purpose, viz.: that of 
abstracting from the secret drawer of the cabinet, which stands 
in the eastern window, Mr. Grafton’s last will in which the 
bulk of his property reverted unconditionally to his daughter 
Maisie, to the time, I say, when having discovered and carried 
off the aforesaid objectionable document, which, you rightly 
supposed, would materially interfere with the development of 
your plans for the future, you retired noiselessly, as you came, 
to the seclusion of your own apartment, where, having burnt 
the will, together with some other purloined papers of minor 
importance, and scattered the ashes from your window, you 
sought your bed once more in the fond but delusive belief that 
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no human being was cognisant of your having left it. Yes, 
you are very cunning Cyril Grafton, very clever and cunning, 
and sharp-sighted, yet not quite cunning enough, and not quite 
sharp-sighted enough, I flatter myself, to hood-wink and out- 
wit Marmaduke Ashby. It is easy doubtless, knowing 
that the lawyer, who drew up the will, has long since been 
dead, to deceive and rob a “silly unsuspecting child” (you will 
be pleased to observe that I use your own words advisedly) but 
with a man, you know, it is another matter, especially when 
that man was, by direct, but strictly confidential request of the 
testator, a party to the deed in question, and had affixed his 
signature to it as a witness, being, I may add, fully acquainted 
with the contents of the document, and further, having in his 
possession a duplicate of the same, and having even ventured 
to tender his advice on certain details connected with it, 
details which you will allow, under the circumstances, it would 
be superfluous to mention.” 

‘“‘ And my sister is the price you would have me to pay for your 
silence ?” observed Cyril sullenly, seeing the hopelessness of 
attempting to combat with such conclusive evidence of his guilt. 

“‘T shall inform Maisie,” rejoined Duke, firmly, “ without in 
any way implicating you, that so much of her late, father's 
property as she supposed to belong exclusively to her brother, 
should be, and lawfully is, her own, and I shall of course offer 
my services to bring about the reversion of the property to 
its rightful owner, at the same time pointing out that by taking 
any steps in the matter we shall lose your necessary sanction to 
our union, and probably effect our complete separation, as, even 
should she remain true to me until the time when she shall be 
free to act for herself, my comparative poverty would be a bar 
to the renewal of my suit. This being the case, I have no mis- 
givings as to the reply which I shall receive, and have only to 
add, that, being promised at the commencement of the year a 
rise of £50 on my salary, which, with the hundred a year I shall 
require you to settle upon my wife, will be amply sufficient for 























our comfort and happiness, I propose that the marriage shall 
take place early in January next, and that you shall at once give 
your full and free consent to such an arrangement, and signify 
the same to your sister.” 

“By Jove! You are right, sir,” growled Cyril, doggedly, 
noting how slowly but surely this web had been woven around 
him, and looking vainly for some mode or means of escaping 
from its entanglement. 

“One more question, and I have done with youfor the present,” 
continued his opponent, “allow me to enquire the name of the 
gentleman for whom, in your brotherly forethought, you had 
destined Miss Grafton ?” 

“Travers,” replied the other with evident reluctance, turning 
away to hide the shame he felt at being compelled to make this 
admission. 

“'Travers! Harry Travers!” exclaimed Duke, indignantly, 
and taking a step forward as though intending to strike the 
abject coward before him; “Do you mean to tell me that that 
swearing, dissipated scoundrel, to whom you introduced me 
some few weeks back, has dared to propose for the hand of an 
innocent, confiding little woman such as Maisie? And do you 
mean to tell me, sir, that you acceded to his proposal, with no 
thought of the life-long misery to which you were giving her 
over? So that is the husband to whom the poor child was to 
make a “happy and honoured” wife. Why, man, if that 
villain had, in my presence, so much as presumed to touch her 
hand, I would have struck him to the earth, with as little com- 
punction as I should feel in destroying a hideous crawling 
serpent about to fasten its fangs upon a harmless and uncon- 
scious infant.” 

“T could not help it,” muttered Cyril, plucking the leaves 
from the bushes in his agitation, and scattering them at his © 
feet, “ I could not help it—I was driven to it.” 

“ Driven to it, were you ?” cried Duke, contemptuously, feel- 
ing that he was getting more angry than ever before in his life, 
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‘«< Driven to it indeed! And suppose I should be driven to give 
you over to justice, eh ?—No—you need not interrupt,” he 
continued, calmly, as Cyril raised his head as though to speak, 
“T can see exactly how it all happened, without your troubling 
yourself to peach on your own villany. What do your debts 


amount to?” 

** What debts ?” 

‘““What debts, you double-faced hypocrite? Why, your debts 
of honour to Travers, to be sure. Do you think I don’t know 
that you and he have been gambling heavily in some of those 
hellish haunts-of his to which you were hospitable enough to 
invite me, and that, now that the spider has of course turned 
out more than a match for the fly, you find yourself his debtor 
for a few hundreds or more. But was that any reason why you 
should have kept your cowardly hands off the scoundrel when 
he proposed taking your sister instead of your gold, enamoured, 
no doubt of her girlish innocence and purity of heart, but with 
no more love or good intentions towards her, than a hawk may 
feel for the trembling, throbbing victim it holds in its clutches, 
and toys with for a moment before it kills?” 

‘You will not betray me, Ashby ?” 

‘“‘Betray you!” returned the other, cooling down as he thought 
how completely the man before him was in his power. ‘“ No— 
you can make yourself easy on that score. I will not betray 
you for her sake. But look you here Grafton!” and as he 
spoke he grasped Cyril’s arm, and forced him to look up; “ You 
know I am compelled to run up to town again to-morrow night; 
now I warn you, that if in my absence you bring forward any 
of your infernal plots and persuasions to induce Maisie to break 
her promise to me, then by all the powers that be, Ill tell such 
a tale as shall wipe you and your accomplice off the scene for 
the next few years at least.” | 

Having thus delivered himself of his warning, and feeling 
assured that further words would be both uselessand unnecessary, 
Marmaduke Ashby with a smile of disdain for the abjectness 


























which prevented his adversary even replying to his taunts, 
turned away suddenly pushing a path through the surround- 
ing bushes ; and then, having lighted a cigar, sauntered slowly 
in the direction of the house, saying to himself as his thoughts 
turned to his betrothed, “ Poor little darling—she’s safe enough 
now under my protection, but I verily believe she would have 
gone like a lamb to the slaughter had I not arrived, luckily in 
the very nick of time.” 


¥* * * ¥% * 


Three o’clock has just chimed slowly and solemnly from the 
village church at Arleton, and the clock in the hall at the 
Manor House is even now following suit; three o’clock ona 
raw December morning. The moon has been up and vigilant 
for many hours, illumining the lawn and parterres, and dipping 
the bare boughs of the gaunt old oaks and elms in a shimmer- 
ing sea of silver; but pitifully pouring, it would seem, its richest 
radiance, its fullest quiver of beam-arrows, into the apartment 
where an unconscious sleeper lies face to face with a terrible 
fate. It is a spacious, old-fashioned chamber, this into which 
heaven’s softened light has wandered, toning and laving the 
pictured faces of the dead, and lastly concentrating its fairest 
force on the handsome youthful face of the man upon the bed. 
There is another face too, not far distant, but that is enveloped 
in the shadow; a dark, grim, ghastly face, that frowns with 
bitter hatred and malice at the sight of the smile upon the 
dumb lips, the clinging glory of the golden curls, and the rest- 
ful repose of the finely moulded features before him. How long 
Cyril Grafton has been standing thus motionless by that bedside 
he could not have told himself—it may be but a few minutes, 
yet to him it seems as hours, for a demon is whispering in his 
ear, and a fierce unceasing struggle raging in his breast; not so 
much a struggle between right and wrong, as between fear for 
his own personal safety, and a burning thirst to be revenged. 
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“‘Tf he lives you are ruined,” says the demon distinctly. 

‘‘T wish him dead,” replies the heart of the man assailed. 

“ Kill him,” whispers the tempter again. 

‘“T dare not,” groans the wretched man. 

“Tt is easy,” says the fiend. 

“‘ Will it not be discovered ?” asks he, yielding. 

“‘Tmpossible !” rejoins the tempter. 

At this juncture the sleeper moves as though the brilliancy 
of light were awakening him, and speaks softly the name of his 
betrothed “ Maisie,” as if some good angel were bringing him 
to conciousness by dreams of her he loves. 

Cowardly by nature, and rendered far more so by the con- 
sciousness of guilt, and the fear of his adversary’s physical and 
moral strength, Cyril Grafton leaves his vantage post and creeps 
noiselessly from the room. 


* * % % ¥ % ¥ * * * 


“Oh! Duke, I can’t let you go!” 

‘‘Tt is much harder for me than you, Maisie,” rejoined the 
young man addressed, “and a few minutes is all I have to 
spare to say good-bye to you, my little love.” 

“More than a fortnight before I see you again? Oh, dear! 
what shall I do ?” said the pleading, pitiful, girlish voice. 

“Do!” cried Duke, cheerfully, lifting her head from his 
shoulder, that he might see the love-light in the beautiful shy 
eyes. ‘Why, think of me all day, love, if you cannot find any- 
thing better to occupy you. Think how happy we shall be on 
Christmas Eve when I hold you in my arms again, and how 
much happier we shall be a few weeks after that, when I take 
you away with me— my own darling, sweet, little wife. Come, 
Maisie, you know why I am going, dear ?” 

“To get money for me.” 

“Yes, pet, of course; and now will you be a brave little 
woman, and send me out on my long, cold journey, with the 
thoughts of a smiling face, and the memory of glad, warm 
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kisses to cheer me, instead of making me unhappy by tearful 
eyes and pouting lips ?” 

“Did I make you unhappy?” she replied, looking up 
wistfully into his face, like a penitent child. “Oh, Duke, I 
am so sorry!” 

‘“‘ Maisie,” said her lover, gravely, moving slightly, that he 
might watch the effect produced by his next words, “‘to-morrow 
night I am going to see someone you know—at least, Cyril gave 
me to understand that he had seen you. Can you guess who ?” 

“Someone I know,” she repeated, looking very puzzled, and 
wondering at the altered expression of Duke’s face. “No, I 
can’t guess. Tell me, please, dear, will you ?” 


“Well, his name is Harry Travers, and he is a great friend 
of your brother’s, I believe.”’ 

‘Mr. Travers,”’ repeated Maisie, slowly, as though the name 
were difficult to utter. ‘“ He is not coming here, is he, Duke? 
You won't let him come here while you are away, dear ?” she 
continued, nestling closer to him, as though for protection from 
some invisible terror. 

“Why not, little one >?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—I don’t like him. He frightens me.” 

““T suppose now,” said Duke, smiling down at her, “ Travers 
said more pretty things to you in an hour than I in a week. 
Fiattered you, Maisie ?” 

““ Yes.” 

“And you did’nt like it, it seems. Well, you will never see 
him again, so you may just forget all about it, as soon as possible. 


And now, darling, the carriage is waiting, and we must say good 
bye.” 


After this, there was a pause of several minutes, during which 
time the large old-fashioned eight-day clock in the corner seemed 
to have its own way entirely, and to use its licence for the 
purpose of making as much noise as possible, perhaps with the 
charitable intention of warning the love that time and love 
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and youth and beauty, together with all things earthly, are as 
fleeting shadows ; here to-day, but when they try to grasp them, 
gone whither we cannot follow, and from whence there is no 
returning. 

‘¢ You will write to me, Duke ?” 

“Yes, dear, to-morrow night—and you?” 

“Yes, I will write.” 

“‘ Good-bye, Maisie—my little love—my promised wife.” 

“Good-bye, Duke—my Duke.” 

He had led her to the sofa and placed her gently back 
among the cushions. And now, with many words of passionate 
love and devotion (words which his guileless child-love drank in 
as a parched flower would drink of heaven’s dew) and with one 
last, long, lingering look, he left her. On his way down stairs 
Duke knocked at the door of Cyril Grafton’s sanctum, to say 
that he was off. 

“Good-bye, Ashby, I wish you a pleasant journey,” replied 
his adversary, in as cheerful a tone as he could command, open- 
ing the door and holding out his hand, reluctantly, an overture 
however, which Duke either did not, or would not, perceive. 

“And a delightful trip back again, I suppose Grafton,” he 
rejoined, quizically, “ I am coming down to give you a look up 
again on Christmas-eve.”’ 

“‘ Certainly, you are quite welcome my dear fellow, of course.” 

“Oh, of course,” repeated Duke, mockingly. “By the way, 
he continued, as he turned away and began descending the stairs 
“T shall see Travers, to-morrow, any commands?” With a 
muttered curse Cyril Grafton went back to his room, and sank, 
like a baffled demon, into his armchair by the fire, while the 
man he hated, and against whose life he plotted, ran lightly down 
into the hall and passed out into the bleak night air, and then, 
only staying to kiss his hand to the wistful little figure at the 
window, snatched the reins from the hands of the groom, and 
drove off at a desperate speed that he might be in time to catch 
the eight o’clock express for London. 

D 
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CHAPTER IV. 


‘We are born to do benefits ; and what better or properer can we call. 
our own than the richés of our friends ? ” 


‘¢ Bad is the world : and all will come to naught. 
When such ill dealing can be seen in thought.” 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Marmaduke Ashby sat in his homely rooms in Bloomsbury, 
his slippered feet resting upon the fender, and the stem of 
a well-browned meerchaum pipe between his teeth, while his 
favourite dog lay crouched on the rug beside him. 

Marmaduke was in the supremest state of contentment. 
Maisie—to win whom had been the dream of his whole existence 
since first he saw her loving little face light up with pleasure as 
her gaze met his—had promised to be his wife. He was 
increasing in-the good graces of the firm he served, and was 
gaining a proportionate increase in income, and, revelling in the 
bright dreams that his happy thoughts conjured up, he paid 
no heed fo the progress of time, or to the poorness of his 
surroundings. No one who had seen him then with the fire- 
light shining upon his fair, frank face, would have hesitated 
to place their whole future in his hands. 

Nine o’clock struck, and he was just awaking to the fact 
that it was his tea-time, when a tap came at his door, and the 
one servant, whose duty it was to attend upon the lodgers, 
entered the room. 

- “Well, Sally,” said Marmaduke, in his cheery, ringing voice, 
“ what’s the matter—did you think it was tea-time, eh ?” 
“No, Mr. Ashbin,” replied Sally, shaking her head in a most 
emphatic manner, “taint that.” 


‘* Not that ? Well, what is it ?” 
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“‘ Revelling in the bright dreams that his happy thoughts conjured up, he paid no 
to the progress of time, or to the poorness of his surroundings.” —Page 34. 























| “Well,” answered Sally, carefully contemplating the holes in 
her apron—which apron, apparently, had not experienced any 
yap and water for a lengthened period— Well, its summat 
else.” 

“Come, come, Sally,” rejoinded Duke, half-laughing, and 
yet half inclined to be annoyed, “tell me what you want, and 
then go.” 

“ Why, sir,”’ said poor Sally, almost crying, “ it’s a man, sir, 
48s wants to see you—and he’s got a little girl with him too; 
and I didn’t like to let him in, but he forced hisself into the 
hall, an’ oh! Mr. Ashbin, I do hope as I haint done wrong. It 
aint,” she added, approaching closer, and sinking her voice to 
a whisper—“ it aint a bailey, is it, sir?” 

Marmaduke burst into a roar of laughter. 

“ Bailiff, my.good girl,” he cried. ‘‘ What should a bailiff 
jhave to do with me. I have no debts to pay. No, shew the 
‘man up, Sally. Thank Heaven, I can face the world boldly as 
yet!” 

“Oh, my goodness gracious, blessed stars,” said Sally, 
clapping her hands in ecstacy, “ but 1am that glad, I was 
afraid as how I’d bin an’ gone and done somethink as I didn’t 
}ought to a bin an’ gone an’ done, hooray!” and she bounced 
out of the room, and down the stairs, crying—“Come along,— 
you may come up—right here ;” and in a few minutes Marma- 
'duke’s visitors were ushered into the room. He rose in some 
surprise as a tall, poorly-clad man, of gentlemanly appearance, 
entered, leading by the hand a little girl, whose features, 
Marmaduke thought, were the most perfect he had ever beheld, 

“Mr. Marmaduke Ashby, I believe,” said the stranger, 
advancing. 

Duke bowed. 

“T have ventured to intrude upon you at this unseemly hour, 
Mr. Ashby, because I have a communication to make to you of 
a strictly confidential nature, and I imagined this would be the 
fittest time.” 
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Ashby looked somewhat significantly at the child—a fact 
that was not unobserved by his visitor—who immediately 
remarked that his daughter was fully acquainted with the 
nature of his business. 


Marmaduke felt instinctively that his visitors, though poor, 
were no ordinary people, so drawing up an arm-chair towards 
the fire, and leading the child to it, he said, in his winning 
way, “‘ There, now, you must sit and get quite warm—stay, you 
had better take off your cloak. Why, ’tis quite wet. Does it 
snow ?” 


“It is snowing heavily,” answered the man. 


“Then you must be chilled through,” answered Duke, 
cheerily. ‘ You'll be all the better for a cup of hot tea. Come, 
take off your wraps, and we’ll have some up, and then we can 
talk about this private business,” saying which, he rang the 
bell, and gave the requisite order. 


** Lor,” said Sally, on receiving the astounding announcement 
that tea would be required for three, “to think of Mr. Ashbin 
a “avin his tea with sich. Well, he is a raal nice young man. 
I could kiss him—that I could—an’ I would, too, only——” 
and she looked at her dirty hands and tattered apron for the 
first time with a feeling of discontent that they were not as 
white and clean as she had seen other people’s were. Mean- 
while, tea having been served, Nettie and her father—for it 
was them—had been tasting, for the first time since a lengthened 
period, the real comforts, if not luxuries, of life. It was not 
unnoticed by Duke that they seemed perfectly at their ease, and 
in no way disturbed by, what to them must have been, judging 
from their appearance, unusual surroundings. He was 
pleased to see some colour return into the fair young face that 
looked up so pleadingly into his, and to note her satisfaction 
at the attentions he bestowed upon her. Tea at length being 
over, the subject of his visitors’ business was mooted by Duke, 
and in a few moments he was made acquainted with tne state- 
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ments made by Harry Travers. For a short time, Duke, sat 
quite bewildered. 

“T don’t understand,” he said, slowly. “You say that I am 
legally the owner of the Stonehurst estates. Why, the rent- 
roll is something enormous.” 

“T know that,” replied Sir Hugh, sadly, “know it to my 
cost, for it was bitter to me to lose them.” 

“Pardon me,” replied Duke, gently, “if for a moment I 
forgot you. I can feel for you, Sir Hugh, and also for my 
sweet little cousin here, as I must now call her. But, granted 
that this man’s tale is correct, do you imagine that I would for 
a moment deprive you and her of what is lawfully—morally 
yours, even though by a legal quibble I should be declared the 
heir? If you do, you grossly wrong me.” 

Sir Hugh Ashby’s eyes filled with tears, and he wrung the 
friendly hand extended to him warmly, as he replied, “I 
do not wrong you, for I believe you have a noble nature; but 
the estates are now in the hands of Robert Ashby, who will not 
yield up his title to them, save at your bidding. You will not 
serve me by refusing to substantiate your claim.” 

“To substantiate my claim,” said Duke. ‘“ My claim has 
yet to be produced in this precious document. How are we to 
obtain possession of that ?” 

“‘T have thought of that,” rejoined the other, and think that 
it would be best for you to come to my home—” and at this 
word the colour mounted to his cheeks, “to come to my home,” 
he went on, “ the night this man Travers brings the will round, 
and, if necessary, take it from him by force.” 

“Would that be policy ?” asked Duke. 

“Undoubtedly. He has a will in his possession that he 
admits his father drew up, and which he must therefore have 
stolen at his father’s death. Policy, with Travers, certainly 
requires consideration, for he is an unscrupulous man; but I 
do not think that anything but the policy of force would induce 
him to do justice.” 
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“JT must, of course, be guided by you. But I know some- 
thing of Travers’ antecedents that might cause him to yield to 
me.” 

“Do not delude yourself by thinking so. The only plan, I 
am convinced, is the one I propose. Your absence from town, 
which has delayed my answer to him, has already aroused his 
suspicions, for he insists upon a final decision next week.” 

“ What day ?’ asked Duke. 

“ Wednesday.” 

“Wednesday! Why, that’s Christmas Day. Strange that 
he should have selected such a time.” 

‘““He has some motive, doubtless.”’ 

“Surely.” 

“You will come ?”’ asked Sir Hugh. 

“Certainly; I will come,” replied Duke. ‘“ But you have 
not yet told me where you live.” 

“In Waterman's Row,” said the other, colouring deeply. 

*“* Ah, well,” answered Duke, noting the embarrassment, “ you 
and Nettie must eat your Christmas dinner with me, and then 
Pll go down with you—that'll be the plan I think.” 

Sir Hugh Ashby did not speak, but he wrung Duke’s hand 
hard, as he accepted the invitation, and then rose to depart. 
Duke would not suffer them to go until they had once more 
tasted his hospitality in the shape of some hot negus, and then 
having seen them well wrapt up, he allowed them to depart. 
The snow had been falling for some hours, and as Sir Hugh 
and Nettie turned from the hospitable door of Marmaduke 
Ashby, the ground was already covered to a considerable depth. 
The child clung closely to her father’s arm, as they wended 
their way homeward ; and as he felt the soft pressure of her 
hands, he oftimes looked down, and thanked God who had 
given him such a treasure to love and cherish. 

And Nettie? Her thoughts were not altogether free from a 
wordly taint—for though she rejoiced that her father had been 
saved from temptation chiefly through her agency—-still she 
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could not help the fair, frank face of Marmaduke Ashby rising 
before her in her dreams, nor forget the warm pressure of his 
lips, which, at parting, had rested upon her own. 

“‘ He is a good fellow—and a gentleman,” said her father. 

“ He is very beautiful!” answered Nettie. 

Nettie was already half a woman. 


* * *% % % 


“Red dead—white on yellow—player green,” cried the monote 
onous voice of the billiard marker in the saloon of a popular 
club. 

“Confound it!” exclaimed Harry Travers. “ Here, I’ll star one.” 

“White dead—yellow on -player—red in hand,” answered. 
the marker in response. 

“Green on yellow—player red in hand,” cried the marker 
after the last player had made his stroke. 

“‘ Red on green—player yellow,” droned the same parrot voice. 

“Tl! back the striker,” said a tall, thick-set man, as Travers 
was about to play. 

“A sovereign—done!”’ answered another. 

Harry Travers played well, but his fortune had deserted him, 
and his hand was unsteady with the copious libations he had 
taken during the evening. 

He played and pocketed the green ball, but hitting the cushion 
at a wrong angle, his ball carefully rolled on and on until it 
landed in an upper pocket. 

“Red dead,” cried the stolid marker. 

“‘ Never was such luck,” said Travers, prefixing to the remark 
sundry adjectives. ‘I’ve had enough of it. Come Denzel, Pll 
play you a game of ecarté.” | 

The other assented, and they played on until night merged 
into morning, and the grey dawn brightening on the horizon 
shamed the yellow flaring lamps that lighted the club room. 

Harry Travers rose from the cards, the loser by about £200, 
and as he reeled homeward to his chambers in the Albany, his 
thoughts were not of the brightest. 
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“There’s one comfort,” he reflected, “tho’ I am getting so 
hard up, I can’t well fail to make that ten thousand out of 
Ashby, and then Grafton is a trump card, he’ll have to stump 
out pretty considerably besides giving me his sister, if he wants 
me to keep a quiet tongue.” Little did he think how all his 
dark schemings were being frustrated one by one. Arrived at 
his chambers, he let himself in with difficulty and groped his 
“way upstairs. There was a light in his room, and upon opening 
the door he saw Cyril Grafton seated in an arm-chair beside the 
hearth. 

“‘Grafton,” he exclaimed in a husky voice. 

“What a confoundedly late hour to come home,” was the 
response. “ I’ve been waiting for you for the last two hours.” 

“Ver sorry, ’ole man, *twasn’t—’twasn’t my fault,” hic- 
coughed Travers. 

“Not your fault indeed; then whose fault was it I should 
like to know ?—Look here, Travers, the game is up.” 

‘Wha’ game ?” asked Travers. 

“What game? Why, owr game, of course. That whining 
cur, Marmaduke Ashby, has smelt a rat, and ferreted it all out, 
beside getting himself engaged to my sister: what do you think 
of that ?” 

“‘ Gettin’—’gaged to your sister ?” 

“Yes,” replied Cyril, “and found out all our little plan about 
the will too, and so—and so I suppose we shall have to let it 








go quietly.” 

For an instant Travers said nothing, but then, somewhat 
sobered by the news, he leant against a secretaire, and said 
plainly— 

‘** Grafton, we shall be ruined.” 

“T know that,” replied Cyril, with a hoarse laugh: “but we 
shall—or rather I shall, be worse than ruined, unless I continue 
to shut his mouth. You'll have to give up Maisie, Harry.’ 

“Never,” replied Travers, becoming suddenly pot valiant— 
“never—'tell you what, Grafton, think I’ve got other fish yet to 
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fry,’ and he related to Cyril, the notable plan he had with 
respect to getting hold of Sir Hugh Ashby’s £10,000. 

“Well,” answered Cyril, it is not a bad idea, but what 
about Maisie ?” 

“You get Maisie up to town somehow on Christmas Day,” 
answered Travers, “‘ we’ll work old Ashby, I can get a fellow to 
negotiate the bills, and, if you are with me, we can ship ourselves 
and Maisie off to the antipodes the same night.” 

“Tf [am with you,” said-Grafton with a shudder. “ Yes,[am 
with you, and [ll not go with Maisie, you must go alone 
Travers.” 

“All right” replied Travers, “‘ get her down to Waterman’s 
Row, and I’ll work that.” 

« “Cyril Grafton cowered down and buried his face in his 
hands, but his misfortunes, brought about by his own misconduct, 
were staring him in the face, and after a time he looked up— 
‘“‘T will do it,” he said. 

“ That’s right,” answered Travers. 

“ Right!” groaned Cyril—“ right, is it? Maisie !—Oh, God 
forgive me!” 
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CHAPTER V. 


‘¢ Blow, blow thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratude ; 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen 
Although thy breath be rude. 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky 
Thou doest not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot ; 
Thou that the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 
As a friend remembered not.” 


“As You Like it.” 


Come, night! Come, Romeo! Come, thou day in night ! 
For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night 

Whiter than new snow on a raven’s back. 

Come, gentle night ; come, loving black-brow’d night, 
Give me my Romeo ! 


** Romeo and Juliet.” 


Christmas-eve—a bitter, snowy, dismal, old-fashioned Christ- 
mas-eve thought Marmaduke Ashby, as he stepped on to the 
platform of the little station at Arleton once again, and looked 
vainly round for the familiar face of the old coachman at the 
Manor, the honest face which always lighted up with pleasure 
at his cheery greeting. 

“You will find it hard walking Sir,” remarked the only other 
occupant of the platform, as the train moved slowly out, a 
weary, half-frozen looking porter, who was rubbing his hands 
together and stamping his feet, as though in mortal dread 
of the consequences of inertion. “Hard walking Sir,” he 
repeated decisively, shaking his head as if in compassion 
of the new arrival’s youth and inexperience, “ the roads are all 
blocked with snow, and the night is as black as pitch.” 

“‘'Well, well, I must make the best of it,” rejoinel Duke 
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pleasantly. “It might be worse you know. A merry Christmas 
to you,” he added, as slipping a half-crown in the man’s hand 
he passed through the door, and was speedily enveloped in the 
veiling darkness. 

The road leading from the station at Arleton direct to the 
High Street is, or rather was, at the time of our story, both 
narrow and irregular, and was hemmed in by hedges on either 
side, in which were occasional gates and stiles leading to the 
expanse of fields beyond, or often to some bye-path used by 
the villagers as a shorter route to various points of their 
straggling little village, or to the mansion of some one of the 
wealthy landowners located in the neighbourhood. The trees, 
which in many parts formed a picturesque background to this 
road, were mostly gnarled with age, and creaked and groaned 
in the wind as though ominously prophetic of their approaching 
doom, and pitifully pleading for the prayers of the passers-by. 


There were no lamps, except the one standing as sentinel in - 


front of the station door, and its fellow watcher at the com- 
mencement of the road by the sign post—the post, whose giant 
gaunt arms were branded with the words, “To the Station—To 
the Manor House ”—and on this particular night there were no 


lamps in heaven either, so that the solitary young man found 


great difficulty in picking his way so as to avoid the numerous 
irregularities of the path. “I wonder,” he began aloud, musingly 
(Duke had an unconquerable habit of talking incoherently 
to himself) ‘I wonder if she will be looking out for me, and if 
she will open the door herself, like she did the night Grafton 
and I came this way, five weeks ago. I wonder what dress she 
will wear, and how she will look, and what she will say; and 
what Cyril’s fiancée is like. Maisie doesn’t like her, I can 
see that by her letters, notwithstanding her evident endea- 
vour to hide the fact. Poor child, what a life they would 
have led her at the Manor among them—though I suppose 
she would not have been allowed to remain there long 
if that demon of a brother had had his own way. Brother, 
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indeed! I only wish I had a little sister to care for, and to care 
forme. Maisie might have been Cyril’s salvation, if he had 
entrusted his difficulties to her. Well, I shall take her away 
before long, and if there is any truth in my uncle’s tale, I shall 
be able to give her more comforts and greater luxuries than she 
enjoyed during her fathers’s lifetime. By the way, what a 
capital companion for my little wife my cousin Nettie will be. 
We might spare Sir Hugh and his daughter a suite of rooms at 
Stonehurst, I should think. At any rate, I will ask Maisie 
about it. Won’t Grafton feel mad, too, when he hears what I 
have come in for. No more taunts about being penniless. No 
more saving and hoarding my money, as in the years past. 
I have been very happy though since I won my darling—very 
happy in looking forward to our cottage home, and the spending 
and contriving of our small income, so that, after all, the 
disappointment will not be so great if the whole affair should 
turn out to be a hoax. Yes, I could be quite contented with 
what we have, if she were there to share it, and I believe—no, 
I am swre—that poverty or riches can make no difference to 
Maisie if I am present.” 

After this, our traveller was lost for a few minutes in 
picturing the little home, with its pleasant fire-side, and Maisie 
ensconced in an arm-chair in the corner; in the contemplation 
of closely-drawn curtains and lighted lamps, and of Bruno, his 
faithful old dog, enjoying a nap at his mistress’s feet ; lost in 
blissful dreams of what might be, and of what he told himself 
should be in a few weeks more. Presently, however, stumbling 
over a huge stone, his thoughts returning to the present 
uncomfortable state of affairs, he began whistling one of his 
favourite lively tunes, to cheer (so he told himself) the spirits of 
any poor mortals who might be within hearing distance, and 
possibly benighted like himself. 

Plodding on in this way, pausing every now and then to 
shake off the snow and reconnoitre, he had arrived about mid- 
way between the station and the sign-post, when coming 
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immediately opposite a stile, which he recollected as one which 
led into a small wood, he was rudely awakened from his 
pleasant reverie by the report of a pistol and the whiz of shot 
but a few inches above his head. “Great God!” he exclaimed 
under his breath, “ they would murder me.” and then without 
a moment’s hesitation, or thought of the probable consequences, 
he lightly leapt the stile, and turning in the direction from 
whence the sound had proceeded, came in contact with the 
would-be assassin before he had time to reload, and take a 
surer aim. Snatehing the pistol from his grasp, Duke flung it 
far into the plantation, and then there ensued a terrible but 
brief struggle for the mastery—each man fighting desperately, 
blinded by the darkness, fighting, struggling madly for dear 
life. At first, the chances of victory appeared to be well 
‘balanced, but it was not long before Ashby’s superior strength 
became manifest both to himself and his opponent, till at 
length, exerting all his force, he flung him heavily to the 
ground, and stooping down, pressed his knees upon his chest, 
enquiring if he would yield peaceably. A groan of pain from 
the prostrate man, who in falling had struck his head against a 
stone, and a muttered plea for mercy, was the only reply ; but 
at the familiar voice, Duke released his hold, and as the whole 
truth flashed across his mind, exclaimed, in a voice full of 
horror and surprise, “ Good God! Grafton, is it you—is it you 
who have stooped so low as to lie in wait in the darkness for a 
defenceless man, and then shoot at him from behind a 
hedge? Were not your past crimes burden enough, that you 
must add that of murder to the category? By Heaven! I 
have a mind to give you over to justice without one qualm of 
pity!” | 

“Ashby,” responded the other, half rising and pressing his 
hands to his temple, from which the blood flowed copiously, 
“you will have a bitter revenge, no doubt. I do not expect 
anything else—I ” but the unfinished sentence died away 













































































in a moan of agony, as the wretched man sank back insensible 
to the earth. 
¢ x ¥ # + 

“Where is your brother, Maisie? and why are you sitting 
here alone—and crying too, I verily believe ?” 

The speaker was a tall, black-haired syren of about nineteen 
or twenty years, dressed in rich evening costume, with a perfect 
blaze of jewels on her fair neck and arms. Raven-haired and 
beautiful Julie Vernon was, to all appearance, and to a casual 
observer; yet, on closer inspection there was much room for 
the doubts expressed, in no very complimentary phraseology, by 
the feminine portion of the guests assembled at the Manor, as 
to the genuineness both of the hair and of the beauty generally. 
As to Maisie, innocent little woman, she had not the slighest 
misgivings on the -subject, but| meekly accepted all Miss 
Vernon’s arrogant patronage as the natural consequence of the 
superiority of that lady’s charms. It was very hard certainly, 
that because this young lady was betrothed to Cyril, she should 
claim the whole run of the house, and be constantly intruding 
upon Maisie’s privacy, especially hard, the poor child thought, 
just at the present moment, when, in an agony of suspense, 
having crept down stairs to watch for Duke, she had given way 
to her fears for his safety, and sank, sobbing, upon the window 
seat. 

“Q! don’t you know,” said another lady visitor, who came in 
just in time to overhear the latter portion of the questioning, 
and as usual took up the cudgels in defence of the strongest 
party—‘“‘ don’t you know that Miss Grafton is expecting some- 
one from town ?” 

“Expecting someone,” rejoined Julie, in a voice of feigned 
surprise, “‘no, indeed! Who is it, Maisie? Come, out with it, 
child,” she added, savagely seizing her arm, and forcing her to 


hold up her head. ‘“ Who is this fine gentleman, eh? And 
what does he want with you ?” 
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“ Of course,” put in the other fair tormentor, with a smile of 
pity, “of course he cannot really care much about Maisie—not 
love her, I mean.” 

“‘ Love her!” exclaimed Miss Vernon, scornfully pursing up 
her coral lips, and arching her eyebrows, as though the idea 
were simply preposterous, “I should think not, indeed, and if 
he did, when he sees you, Cora, he will change his mind quickly 
enough.” 

It was too much to bear, and Maisie, who in her fears for 
Duke could find no words of retort, struggled suddenly from 
Julie’s detaining grasp, and springing to the door, rushed 
sobbing into the hall, and right into the arms of her lover, who 
had been admitted during the discussion, unobserved. 

“Oh, Duke, Duke!” she cried, throwing her arms round his 
neck, and clinging to him, half crying and half laughing in her 
excitement and delight at seeing him again, “J thought you 
were dead, dear—run over, or murdered, or frozen, or ‘g 

“But here I am, all right, you see, love,” he interrupted, 
cherrily. ‘Come to see my little wife as I promised. But 
what is the matter, dear?” he added, more gravely, looking 
from her disconsolate, tear-stained face to the girls standing in 
the doorway. ‘“‘Has anyone dared to be unkind to you ?— 
because if so they will have to answer for itto me. Come, 
darling, you are quite safe now, and you must not welcome poor 
tired, half-frozen Duke with tears, you know.” — 

At these words, Maisie unclasped her hands, and seeing Julie 
Vernon and her friend, introduced them to her lover in a few 
words, looking up at him meanwhile with a proud, pleased air 
of proprietorship, and keeping as close to him as possible. 

‘*Miss Vernon,” 





said Duke, bowing very slightly, in acknow- 
ledgment both of the introduction and of the complimentary set 
phrase she was faltering, “‘ you will be sorry to hear that Cyril 
has met with an accident. It is nothing to be alarmed at,” he 
added quickly, as Maisie gave a little horrified cry, “only a 
slight wound on the head from a fall, indeed, and he has gone to 
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his room for the night. May I trouble you to send one of 
the servants to enquire if he needs anything, and also to inform 
the guests of the occurrence.” 

As the girls sped away on their errand, glad of an excuse to 
escape from his searching glances and politely sarcastic tone, 
Duke led Maisie into the room they had vacated, and folding his 
arms around her, asked for an explanation of the scene he had 
just witnessed. So with her head nestling against his shoulder, 
she told him all; screening, however, as he well knew she 
would, the unkindness of their guests to the utmost, and ending 
with “It does not matter at all you know Duke dear, not one 
little bit, now you are here.” Then he repeated the conver- 
sation he had had with his uncle and Nettie, asking her to keep 
it from Cyril till he could tell him all himself. ‘“ And now little 
love,” he continued, smiling down at her and pushing back the 
tangled masses of hair from the pretty face, “I have one 
more question to ask.you, and I want one other promise from 
you to complete my happiness. Maisie, I do not like to leave you 
here longer than I can help—itis not right that you should be in 
the same house with such women as Miss Vernon and her com- 
panions—so if I arrange with my uncle, and establish my claims 
as I hope to do during this month, will you come to me the next ? 
Come to me as my own little wife—Will you Maisie?” he 
added after a pause, during which he had listened in vain for her 
answer, ‘‘Say yes, little woman, to please Duke.” But after all 
he had to stoop down to get the promise, for the little head 
resting on his shoulder had drooped lower and lower, and the 
“yes” came at last so faintly, that as Duke said afterwards, 
“it would not have awakened a mouse.” Apparently, however, 
he was quite satisfied, and time sped on, as it only can speed 
when lovers are together. There is no need to tell of the vows 
of fidelity which were renewed, of the plans for their united 
future which were discussed, of the passionate love-light in 
his eyes, and the shy reflection in hers; of the happy whis- 
pered words, and yet the happier intervals of silence which 
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followed, to those who have loved and been beloved there is 
no need to tell any of these things, for memory will be busy 
filling up the blank with a thousand untold delights, and for 
those solitary, self-contained individuals, who have never been 
blessed with human sympathy; well—we can only recom- 
mend them to come out of their shells for awhile, that basking 
in the sunshine of love and unity, they may feel for themselves 
what words must ever fail, adequately, to express. 

Before retiring to rest Duke knocked at the door of Cyril’s 
chamber, and, having obtained permission to enter, went and 
stood by the bedside, asking in his ordinary pleasant tones, if 
he were better. 

“ Thanks—yes,” replied the vanquished man, closing his 
eyes and turning restlessly on the pillow. ‘I shall be all right 
in the morning, I suppose, so you need not delay your revelation 
long, Ashby.” 

“It is about that I have come to speak with you,” responded 
the other calmly, “ You are aware, Grafton, that as the brother 
of my affianced wife I am reluctant to bring shame upon you, 
shame that must indirectly fall upon her too. Had you 
attempted the life of another, I should for the sake of that 
other, and of society, expose your villainy ; but as it was my 
life you. sought, I believe I have a right to use my own 
discretion in the matter. Now, if you will give me, before the 
close of the week, your legal promise to settle upon Maisie the 
sum of £100 per annum, and to give her freely, and uncon- 
ditionally to me, at such time asI shall shortly notify to you, 
I will then leave you in undisputed possession of these estates, 
and never seek to look upon your face again.” 

“‘ Ashby,” cried Cyril, starting up eagerly, as this prospect of 
escape was opened before him, “ you have indeed ‘ heaped coals 
of fire upon my head,’ and I swear, by all that is most sacred, 
to keep faith with you. To-morrow I go to town, On Thurs- 
day you shall have the deed of settlement for signature. My 
gratitude ip 
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“ That will do, Grafton,” broke in Duke, sarcastically. “We 
will not talk of gratitude ; it is a faculty with which no doubt 
you are extraordinarily blessed—but at the same time I must 
say that its practical virtue has not frequently, in your case, come 
under my notice. However,” he continued, opening the door as 
he spoke, and turning to fix his eyes, once more, fully on Cyril’s 
downcast face, “this is purely a business transaction between 
us, and to be conducted as though we were mere strangers; but 
mind, Grafton, you have played me false once, and I have 
overlooked it. This then, remember, is the last chance I shall 
give you to maintain your reputation before the world; so I 
would advise you to cling to it, as a drowning man to the single 
plank which may be between him and destruction.” 

With this warning, Duke passed from the room, and closing 
the door upon his fallen enemy, went to his rest with the happy 
consciousness of having shown mercy to one to whom no mercy 
was due, and was soon lost in blissful dreams of Maisie and the 
luxurious life which was possibly to be their's at Stonehurst. 





CHAPTER VI. 


** Ring out the old—ring in the new, 
Ring happy bells across the snow ; 
The year is going—let him go, 
Ring out the false, ring in the true.” 


TENNYSON. 


Christmas Day! and such a day. Bitterly cold; snow lying 
some inches deep, and the wind—whew! how it whistled all 
night round Waterman’s Row, shaking the old houses till they 
seemed threatened every instant with destruction! They 
swayed to and fro, and rocked till every beam in the old roofs 
cracked, and the glass that remained in the window panes 
shook and rattled till they seemed like castanets, keeping time 
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to the melody of the wind; arough night, ushering in a rougher 
day, and Sir Hugh Ashby, as he sat in his solitary room, and 
listened to the plash of the water as it threaded its swollen 
course towards the sea, dashing harshly against the sides of the 
houses as it flowed, thought it was well that his fate was to be 
decided that day, for it was plain that Waterman’s Row must 
soon be a thing of the past; and where to look elsewhere for a 
home he knew not. 

He had risen early, and was sitting close to the fire when 
Nettie came in. She approached her father, and throwing her 
arms round his neck said, “Christmas Day father, a happy 
Christmas Day dear—a very happy one I trust, please God.” 

“Ah! Nettie,” responded her father, “I hope we shall live 
to see happier Christmases than this—but how smart you are 
child ! ” 

“Yes,” answered the child clapping her hands together in 
glee. “Have you forgotten that we are to dine with Mr. 
Ashby ? And Mrs. Blunt has lent me a dress of her daughter’s, 
because she said Christmas Day was a good day, and I ought to 
look smart. She little guessed where we were going, did she ?” 

“Mrs. Blunt is good woman, and kind tous Nettie; but for 
her we should have found it difficult even to live here.” 

At this instant a tap came at the door. “Come in,” cried 
Nettie and her father simultaneously. 3 

In response to the invitation the door opened, and a fat 
comely looking woman entered, bearing in her hand a large 
bowl, carefully covered over with a cloth. 

‘* A merry Christmas to you, sir,” said Mrs. Blunt, for it was 
her. ‘ Oh, Miss Nettie, deary, a happy Christmas to you, too. 
I knew as you was a bit cramped for room, and that like, and 
so I made bold, as it was Christmas Day, sir, to bring you over 
a bit o’ puddin,’ hopin’ as you won’t be offended; an’I brought 
you a bit o’ holly, Miss Nettie, to stick about an’ make it look 
more Christmas like,” saying which, the kind-hearted woman 
placed her gifts upon the rickety table, and prepared to go. 

E 2 
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“Oh! Mrs. Blunt, how kind of you,” was all poor little 
Nettie could say, for her heart was full; nor was her father less 
touched at this further proof of kindness on the part of their 
poor neighbour. Mrs. Blunt always treated Nettie and her 
father as superior to herself, although in worldly wealth they 
were poorer. 

“They've bin gentlefolks once,” she used to remark to her 
friend and neighbour, Mrs. Crummer, “ an’ I mind the time 
well when I was in service. I haint forgot the respect that’s 
due to people as is well eddicated, and don’t give theirselves no 
airs.” And she was as good as her word. Often had she come 
to the poor room, and assisted Nettie with her simple culinary 
preparations, and often had their frugal store been supplemented 
with small articles from Mrs. Blunt’s own stock. 

As she saw the gratitude depicted in the faces of Nettie and 
her father at the simple present, she felt the discomfort that is 
often experienced by kindly hearts, and was constrained to busy 
herself with something. 

*“‘ Lor,” she said, ‘“‘ why you've nearly let the fire out. Come, 
Miss Nettie, dear, let me make it up for you,” and kneeling 
down, she gathered the embers together, and soon made the 
fire burn brightly, after which she bustled about the room, 
sticking in the bits of holly she had brought, and making the 
bare place assume an unusual air of cheerfulness. 

Sir Hugh watched all her proceedings silently, with 
swimming eyes. ‘T'o the broken down gentleman any little 
service rendered him by those around was infinitely sweet, and 
acquired a value that the rich and careless never dream of. 
Having finished her kind offices, Mr. Blunt lett, and Nettie 
and her father were once more alone. 

Meanwhile Marmaduke Ashby was preparing for the reception 
of his guests. He had left Arleton early that morning, and 
little dreamed that, at the very time when he was making those 
preparations for the reception of his poor kinsfolk, Maisie 
was spi Ceding to town under the convoy of her brother. Cyril 
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Grafton had had a long conflict with himself before he could 
make up his mind to yield to the base wishes of Harry Travers, 
but having once resolved, his coward nature, and the fear of 
impending ruin kept him firmly to his purpose. He was deeply 
in debt to Travers; they had been partners in more than one 
scheme of villainy, and he feared to incense his less scrupu- 
lous and bolder companion in vice. Little did Marmaduke Ashby 
think that his loved one was even then speeding into danger, or 
of the importance of that private meeting in Waterman’s Row 
at which he was to play the part of an unbidden witness. He 
bustled about, trying to make everything look homely and 
cheerful, and if possible, to recall to his guests other Christmas 
days’, that, though passed in greater luxury, were still not more 
happily spent than this. In all his preparations he found a 
ready and willing helper in Sally. She had spread the whitest 
table-cloth, and polished the castors till they bore a similitude 
to real silver, instead of ordinary britannia metal. She had 
searched all through the house in order to find knives that bore 
the same coloured handles and had not had the points nipped off, 
and with her own hands she had garnished the dishes of walnuts, 
and other indigestible edibles in which Ashby had invested, 
with sprigs of holly and ivy which it had been her pride 
and pleasure to purchase, and pay for herself, at a neigh- 
bouring greengrocers. 

“Mr. Ashbin is that good,” she murmured to herself, half 
apologetically, as she did so, “that lor it do one’s heart good 
to do summat for him.” 

Duke, quite unconscious of this tribute to him on the part of 
Sally, paid her great praise for her work. 

“Why Sally,” he exclaimed, “you have made us look quite 
smart, I declare my friends will envy a bachelor’s life when 
they see how well I am looked after.” 

At one o'clock, punctually, the guests arrived, for it had been 
arranged that they should dine early, in order to be ready for 
the interview at Waterman’s Row in theevening. Duke welcomed 
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them heartily, and as he noted the flush of grateful surprise 
that mantled on Nettie’s cheeks as she saw how he had provided 
for their comfort, he was doubly repaid for any sacrifices he had 
made in order to give them welcome. 

«A merry Christmas,” he said, as he took the extended hand 
of Sir Hugh Ashby. “A happier Christmas than you have had 
for many years my dear Sir Hugh, and may this evening’s work 
bring you all the prosperity that you can desire.”’ 

Sir Hugh pressed his hand warmly, but his heart was too full 
to speak. 

“ And Nettie,’ continued Duke, “ You shall be my little wife 
for the day, and sit at the foot of the table, I wont ask you to 
carve anything you know.” ~ 

So Nettie was placed at the foot of the table, and a very 
pretty picture she made, with her hair hanging down in rich 
luxuriant masses, crowned with a small bunch of holly berries 
and leaves which Duke had insisted upon placing there, being 
afraid to venture on mistletoe, as he gaily remarked. Sir Hugh 
Ashby, in a worn suit that had been, years ago, made by 
one of the fashionable tailors of the period, looked what he was, 
a gentleman; and Duke, as he sat at the head of the table, 
inwardly rejoiced to see his poor relatives at his board, and 
honestly hoped that Sir Hugh would soon be placed in 
possession of the Stonehurst estates. The idea of keeping 
them himself, if legally proved his, never once entered his 
brain. 

They had goose for dinner. Such a goose! Notan impudent 
town fed bird; that goose would never have gone about with a 
draggled tail and sooty feathers, stretching its neck amongst 
the garbage of some dirty back street; it was far too plump and 
refined a goose for that! Evidently it had been brought up in 
the country, and brought up well. 

Then they had the pudding—a pudding that Sally had made 
with her own hands, and one that contained double the regula- 
tion of raisins that it would have embodied had Mrs. Hutchings, 
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the landlady, made it herself. Duke little knew how much he 
was indebted to Sally. Then after the pudding was dessert, 
and sipping his wine, Sir Hugh Ashby gradually expanded, and 
spoke as if the present troubles were but as a dream, and 
the fair past of his youth had returned to him once more. 
Nettie, crouched at his feet on a low footstool, listening to the 
animated conversation of Duke, was in a very trance of happiness, 
and that Christmas Day lingered long in her memory as the 
first glimpse of a bright future that was in store. | 
# * + * + * * ¥ 

Poor Maisie had passed a restless and anxious day. Cyril 
offered her no explanation of the motives of the hurried journey 
to London, and upon their arrival at the hotel, he was still 
taciturn and gloomy. He told her, indeed, that it would be 
necessary for her to accompany him to a friend’s house in the 
evening, and left her to infer, that business connected with the > 
estate demanded the interview. Accustomed ever to almost 
childish submission to those about her, Maisie made no opposi- 
tion to her brother’s will, but as she thought of the happy 
Christmas Days’ that she had been wont to spend with her 
father, and contrasted the loving solicitude of Duke with 
her brother’s harsh demeanour, her gentle eyes filled with tears, 
and she had to struggle hard to repress her emotion. Once, 
and once only, Cyril condescended to notice her. 

“What on earth are you crying about,?” he demanded 
roughly. 

“Qh! Cyril dear,” said poor Maisie, now thoroughly breaking 
down, “Speak more gently to me, it is so strange and so lonely 
dear, can you wonder that I feel unhappy,” and she clasped her 
hands upon his arm, and looked appealingly into his face. 

He shook her off impatiently, and walked towards the win- 
dow. “You had better put on your bonnet,” he said at length. 
“ Tts six o’clock.” 

Maisie obeyed, and in a few minutes returned equipped for 
the excursion, and leading her down, Cyvril called a cab, and 
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gave some directions in a low tone. It was a strange 
neighbourhood through which they now passed. Low, narrow 
streets, with overhanging houses, frequented only by people 
whose squalid appearance and forbidding demeanour might well 
strike terror into the heart of a timid, shrinking, country-bred 
girl; past flaming publics, from which issued sounds of wrang- 
ling, ribaldry and drunken mirth; down narrow alleys, and 
unfrequented throughfares, until they emerged by the side of 
the swollen, rushing river. How often has that black, murky 
stream covered deeds of darkness in its rushing tide, that would 
thrill the world with horror, could the histories be repeated ; 
how often has it proved the only resting place, the last home 
of hundreds, whom guilt, desperation, and too frequently, alas, 
injured innocence, has driven to seek a chilling shelter in its 
fatal breast ! : 

Maisie, fortunately, knew little of these horrors, but the sight 
of the darksome waters, and the monotonous dull plash of the 
waves upon the shore, instinctively filled her with dread, and 
she drew closer to Cyril, and clung firmly to hisarm. The coach 
stopped at length, and Cyril descended, still leading Maisie, and 
walking over some rough, uneven stones, now thickly covered 
with snow and sleet, crossed the fragile bridge over the ditch 
and ascended the broad but broken staircase of Waterman’s Row. 
The night had grown wilder now, and the wind howled round 
the trembling buildings, threatening them every minute with 
destruction, whilst the river rushing with terrible force against 
the piers upon which the larger portion of the row was built, 
caused the houses, ever and anon, to sway and qviver from the 
roof to basement. At the top of the stairs stood Travers, closely 
enveloped in a cloak, with a slouch Spanish hat carefully drawn 
over his face, wholly concealing his features. He pointed 
silently to a door opposite the stairway, as he saw Cyril advancing, 
and then moved himself into the front room. Cyril nodded 
assent, and, opening the door of the room pointed out, ushered 
Maisie into it, telling her to wait till his return. 
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“Cyril, dear Cyril,” entreated Maisie, now thoroughly fright- 
ened, “don’t leave me alone in this dreadful place, let me come 
with you. I can’t stay, and I won’t,” saying which she essayed 
to force her way through the doorway. 

“‘Don’t be foolish,” said Cyril, “there is nothing to fear. You 
must stay, I tell you.” Saying which he pushed her into the 
room, and closed and locked the door. 

Sir Hugh Ashby’s domain in this inhospitable region, consisted 
of three rooms, two of which, his own and Nettie’s sleeping 
rooms, communicated with each other, and from Nettie’s room 
another entrance led into the large room in which Sir Hugh 
was first introduced to the reader. Left to herself, Maisie deter- 
mined to force her way out if possible, feeling certain that no 
honourable purpose could have brought Cyril, at such an hour 
into such a place. Groping her way round the room she at last 
found the other door leading into Nettie’s bedroom, and opening 
it, she saw by the dim light of a candle, carefully shaded, Mar- 
maduke and Nettie! A sign from Duke, whose surprise at seeing 
her there, was, if possible, greater than hers at sight of him, 
repressed the cry of gladness that rose to her lips, and she 
crossed to him silently. | 

“‘ Fresh villainy,” he muttered, as he folded her to his heart 
in a long and close embrace. “ If aught was wanting to nerve 
me for this business, I have found it now.” 

Then motioning her to seat herself with Nettie, who was 
curled up on her low palliasse, he applied his ear to the 
partition, and again listened intently. Nettie, whose eyes had 
been riveted with admiration at their beautiful visitor, made 
room for her upon the bed, and lifting the coverlet, placed it 
round her shoulders. Maisie smiled gently at the child, and 
taking her in her arms, the two—one a woman in experience, 
though so much younger than her companion—nestled closely 
together, and waited for the end of this strange scene. 

Sir Hugh had not yet come in. He deemed it best, for the 
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success of his plan, that he should be away upon his visitors’ 
arrival ; and Grafton and Travers were therefore alone. 

‘“‘ Have you got the will ?” asked Cyril. 

The other nodded. 

“‘ And a receipt in full for all my obligations to you ?” 

“‘Here it is,” responded Travers; “it is yours as soon as this 
business is settled with old Ashby, and Maisie is given to me.” 

““ What’s to be done with that fellow, Marmaduke, I can’t see 
yet! ” remarked Cyril, moodily. 

“Tush, man, what can he do? He says he saw you take 
those papers—what then? He can’t prove it; and once Maisie 
is out of the way, you can snap your fingers at him.” 

“Poor Maisie,” said Grafton, with a momentary feeling of 
remorse ; “ what are you going to do with her, Travers ?” 

“Place her in a lodging I’ve got for her till I can get these 
bills cashed, and then for Italy,” answered Travers. 

“Treat her kindly, Travers,” said Cyril, threateningly— 
“treat her kindly, or by G Pll track you out and—” 

“ Kindly,” echoed Travers, scornfully. “A pretty fellow you 
are to talk about kindness. You know that she loves this 
Marmaduke, and yet you sell your sister to a man she hates, to 
rid yourself of debts you can’t pay. Kindly indeed! I'll treat 
her well enough if she doesn’t anger me; but if she does, Pll 
treat her as I like—so there, Grafton.” 

“Will you,” said Duke, whose face had been growing sterner 
as each word fell upon his listening ears—“ will you? We shall 
see.” 

Heavier and heavier grew the wind. It shrieked and howled 
round the old houses, and the rushing water dashed yet more 
furiously against the piers. 

At this moment, Sir Hugh Ashby entered the room. 

He bowed to his visitors, and motioned them to be seated. 

“Well, Sir Hugh,” said Travers, in an arrogant tone, “are 
you decided yet ?” 

“Tam,” replied Sir Hugh. 
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“You accept ?” 

“lox” 

“That’s right,” said Travers, scarcely able to conceal his 
exultation, as he saw his schemes matured—“ that’s right. I 
have brought the will, and also bills for ten thousand pounds. 
Sign them, and the will is yours.” 

“Pardon me,” remarked Sir Hugh, quietly, “I have never 
seen this will. I shall certainly not sign until I have carefully 
perused it.” 

“‘ Give it him, Travers,” said Cyril, “ that’s only fair.” 

“Ah, well, I don’t mind,” answered Travers, coarsely. 
““'We’re two to one if you get up to any rigs, you know.” 

A louder gust of wind shook the house as he spoke, and the 
boards of the floor creaked and strained fearfully. 

“Confound this rickety old hole,” said Cyril, uneasily. “I 
shall be glad when we are out of it.” 

“There is the will,” said Travers, handing the document to 
Sir Hugh. 

As he uttered these words, the door of the inner room was 
flung open, and Marmaduke Ashby stood before them. 

“‘Confusion—curse him !” ejaculated Travers. 

Cyril said nothing, but he stared at the intruder in blank 
amazement. 

“So gentlemen,” said Duke, his fine figure drawn up to its 
full height, his eyes flashing, and his lips curled in scorn. “So, 
this is the way you plot and scheme. Not content with depriv- 
ing me of my inheritance, you would rob me of the woman I 
love, and sacrifice her to your own rascally ends. Thank God 
I have saved her from you. Cyril Grafton, you are her brother, 
and as such, sacred; leave this house, or by heaven I'll not be 
answerable for myself; and you sir,” turning fiercely upon 
_ Travers, “you shall not escape so easily, for you leave here 
for a police cell. Give me the will, Sir Hugh, it is mine, I will 
take care of it.” Sir Hugh complied, and Duke buttoned it up 
in his coat pocket. Travers had, during this speech, sat as one 
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stunned, but now his senses returned, and it flashed across his 
mind that Cyril had betrayed him. 

“You hound,” he exclaimed, throwing himself suddenly and 
savagely upon Grafton, “ You thought to bilk me, did you; I'll 
have your life for the attempt, and Ill have her too, those 
dainty lips shall be pressed by none but mine. Curse you 
all!” 

Another gust of wind, louder than before, and yet another. 

The two struggled closely in each other’s embrace, and so 
rapid had been the attack, that neither Duke nor Sir Hugh had 
had time to interfere. 

Maisie, hearing the scuffle, rushed forwards, and Duke had 
only time to catch her in his arms to save her from being 
injured by the furious men. 

“ He is my brother, Duke, save him,” she cried. 

Duke and Sir Hugh made a step forward, but it was too 
late. 

Roused by his passion Travers exerted all his strength, and 
the two fell heavily to the floor. There was a crash, a smart 
cracking of the rotten boards, a wild unearthly shriek, and the 
insatiate river, foaming, hissing, hurrying on below, received 
them tightly locked in each other’s arms, and the kisses that 
met the lips of Travers in the hour of his imagined triumph, 
were not the warm lips of Maisie pressed tightly upon his own, 
but the cold wash of the river, freezing and stiffening upon his 
lips, as it drew himself and his companion in wickedness within 


its chill embrace, and wrapped them round in the frigid shroud 
of death ! 
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L’ ENVOI 


Marmaduke Ashby’s claims to the Stonehurst estates were 
easily established, and the soi disant “Sir” Robert Ashby had to 
vacate the territory that he had so long regarded as his own. 
Sir Hugh would not dream of taking even a portion of the 
estates from Duke, but at Ashby’s earnest entreaty, he accepted 
the post of agent, which brings him in some two thousand a 
year. He lives at Stonehurst Hall now, one wing of the house 
having been set apart for him, and by most people he is regarded 
as the owner. 

By Cyril’sdeath Maisie became the undisputed owner of Arleton 
Manor, and there her husband, the rich Marmduke Ashby, and 
herself chiefly reside. They often visit Stonehurst, for Maisie 
and Nettie became fast friends after that terrible Christmas at 
Waterman’s Row, and, as Nettie cannot be persuaded to leave 
her father, Maisie is obliged to goto her. Though saddened by 
the tragic end of Cyril and Travers, Duke has lost none of his 
old ‘gaiety, and often declares, with his merry ringing laugh, that 
a lazy life seems to suit him, for he is getting fat, a remark that 
never fails to elicit a reproof and occasionally a tiny box on the 
ears from Maisie. Sally is installed.as housemaid at the Manor 
now, and, under the improving influence of good living, little 
work, and cleanliness, has grown quite handsome. She has had 
many offers but has refused them all, to the wonderment of 
her fellow-servants. Communing with herself, a habit of which 
she is not yet broken; she might oftimes be heard to exclaim : 
‘‘T never loved no one but Mr. Ashbin hisself, and lor’ I’ll stick 
wi’ him and the missus till I die.” 

Julie Vernon, so far from feeling regret at Cyril’s fate, was 
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much rejoiced thereat when she learnt the real amount of his 
property, and to prevent any such mistakes occuring in the 
future, she immediately attached herself to the person of a youth- 
ful, and slightly imbecile marquis, whom she induced to submit 
to the hymeneal sacrifice. She passed through one season, 
when, the Marquis feeling that he had “had about enough of 
it,” obtained a judicial separation, and the fair Julie now ekes 
out her scanty allowance at Monaco, with a complexion and 
temper alike woeful. 

Duke and Maisie are very happy, but she is still nervous, 
and not quite easy when he is away; oftimes in her sleep she 
wakes with a start, and when he enquires the cause, she tells 
him that she is dreaming of Waterman’s Row, and the terrible 
scene that occurred there on Christmas Day. 
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Vaiegs of Christmas Hus, 


By MARIE TREVELYAN. 


I. 

They come! they come! we greet them all 
As in the years gone by, 

But some have lost their old sweet smiles, 
And some have learned to sigh. 

And taking all, just as they come, 
Time’s changes soon are seen, 

For in their features now I read, 
What has, and might have been. 

O’er many a head grim care has thrown 
The wreaths of faded years, 

And eyes that once were full of light, 
Are dim with mists of tears. 

And now I ween our Christmas guests 
In silent sorrow trace 

Strange stories in my sunken eyes, 
And in his rugged face. 

Yet I can smile at changeful skies, 
Cold winds and wintry weather ; 

For we have lived a pleasant life, 
And we are old together! 


II. 

O love, my love, the night is cold, 
And stars of Christmas shine, 

But though they are so purely bright, 
The brightest star is mine! 

From out the crowd we came, and here 
You gave me one sweet kiss, 

The first you press’d upon my lips, 
The best of all I wis. 
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O love, my love, I will forget 
Cold winds and wintry weather ; 
For we who were so far apart, 
Now love and live together ! 


ITT. 


‘ My child! my child! while evening’s glow 
Falls fading from our sight, 
I clasp you madly to my breast, 
For we shall die to-night. 
The last dry crust is gone, is gone, 
And hopes are scorn’d by fears ; 
O that our groans could turn to gold, 
Or we could feed on tears ! 
On Christmas Eve we once more wave 
Our dismal flaunting flags, 
That flash with blazonry of woe, 
And boundless wealth of rags. 
We shiver ’neath this darksome arch, 
That echoes all our sighs ; 
But must we, sobbing, faint and starve, 
In sight of human eyes ? 
Ay, we may starve, and dying, see 
The dawn of better days, 
And goodly gifts may come when we 
Have left life’s shadow’d ways. 
My child! *tic hard, so hard to die, | 


But harder to remain 
Here in the midst of fevered life, 

Of poverty and pain. 
My little one, we must not heed . 

Cold winds and wintry weather ; ) 
So you and I will weep and die, | 


But we,will die together ! 








IV. 


So ho! my brave old ship is toss’d 
From rolling wave to wave, 

While roaring breakers seem to leer, 
And laugh across a grave. 

Down in the west a gleaming light 
Looms through a funeral cloud, 

And yonder foam looks white and wan, 
As a wide and floating shroud. 

But though fierce night-winds moan and shriek, 
And sea-gulls hoarsely cry, 

Through blinding sleet my good ship speeds, 
And in the storm rides high. 

Oh! we can brave the wildest waves, 
Cold winds and wintry weather, 

But if the “ Christmas Rose” is wrecked. 
We will go down together! 


V. 


We cannot crush the weight of care 
That grinds a brother down, 

But we may make a sweet smile leap 
On lips that wear a frown; 

And we can help each other in 
Life’s winds and wintry weather, 

For burdens far too great for one, 
Can well be borne together! 
























































WATER COLOUR SKETCHES 








Copies of some of the finest Home and Foreign LanpscaPEs executed 
to order by a Competent Lady Artist. 


Any one of a series 6 + 8 inches comprising among others, The Dargle, 
Loch Katrine, Ben Nevis, Three Brothers, Josemite Valley, U.S., will be 
forwarded, mounted with 3 inch margin, within two days of receipt of 
order for 10/6 each, Carriage Paid. The same can be supplied Elegantly 
Framed ready for hanging at 15,6. 


Mr. H. C. Richardson, Editor of ‘‘ AcapEMy CRITICISMS,” says : 


‘“T am highly pleased with your Sketches, they exhibit 
‘‘a delicacy and softness of colour, and vigour of execution 
‘*most commendable. I am glad to see that you dont ‘scamp’ 
‘‘your work; all the foreground of the little Sketches that I 
‘‘have seen, being finished off carefully and well.” 


Drawings in Pencil, Chalks, or Crayons, and Water Colour Sketches 
finished off, touched up, or Copies made on the most reasonable terms. 
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For further Information, terms, &c., apply to Miss EpitH WItTonN, 
Auxiliary Printing and Publishing Company, 36, New Broad Street, 
London E.C. 


P.O. Orders to be made payable to Edith Wilton, at the General 
Post Office, London. z 





“The Economy of Nature provides a Remedy for every 
Complaint,”—Shakespeare. 


The only known Effectual Remedy 


FOR 


RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA 3 


AND 








LUMBACO. 


CHEMISTs, 
In Bottles 
Is. ljd., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and 11s. 





Depot/—Custom House Chambers, 
LOWER THAMES STREET. 











